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Expert Advice 



A little yachtsman at Ramsgate has the benetlt ot some technical advice about his boat 
from an old sailor, as this picture shows. 


80 SONGS AT 80 

A CRUSADER’S SPIRIT 
UNBROKEN 

Old Edwin Markham Brings 
Out a New Volume 

WORK STILL TO BE DONE 

Because poets almost always begin 
writing verse naturally when they are 
young it is commonly thought that their 
youth and middle age are the only 
periods at which to expect it from them. 

That supposition, however, does not 
hold good. While it is true that much 
of the world’s finest poetry has been 
written before thirty, it is also true 
that much has been written after sixty. 

Tennyson wrote nothing more perfect 
than his Crossing the Bar, and he wrote 
that when he was 8r. William Barnes, 
the Dorset poet, dictated his best dialect 
poem when he was on his deathbed at 
the great age of 86. 

A Poem Known Far and Wide 

And now the American poet Edwin 
Markham has celebrated his eightieth 
birthday by publishing a new book 
of verse—his fifth. 

He has not been a prolific writer. 
His first book of verse was not given 
to the world until he was 47, but one 
poem in that book is said to have been 
translated into every European language. 
The reason is that this poem struck 
a chord of sympathy that thrilled men 
everywhere. 

Edwin Markham was born in the 
farthest west of the United States, 
Oregon, and spent his life into mid¬ 
dle age in the neighbouring State of 
California. From early boyhood he 
worked hard on a farm, doing everything 
that needed doing where there are cattle 
and sheep and horses, including the 
shoeing of the horses. The ground¬ 
work of his life was that he knew toil¬ 
some labour. 

Inspired by a Painting 

Next he made his way into a new 
world of labour by education, as student, 
as headmaster, as superintendent of 
schools in California. Then, when he 
was well-on in middle age, he published 
his first book of poems, though he had been 
writing poems ever since his boyhood. 

Afterwards he lived by his pen. The 
distinctive poem in that first book 
was The.Man with the Hoe. It was this 
poem that carried his name into alt 
civilised lands. 

It expressed the thoughts that flashed 
on him when he first saw The Man with 
a Hoe in tho picture of a French peasant- 
painted by the great French artist Jean 
Framjois Millet. The picture shows a 
man as 

Bowed by the weight of centimes he leans 
Upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground. 
The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his bach the burden of the world. 

Filled with pity for the hopelessness 
of this uncultured man, stunted by 


unrelieved and ceaseless toil, he asks 
Is this the thing the Lord God made 
And gave to have dominion over sea and 
land ? 

and he warns all nations that the 
Earth’s gifts must be used to give all 
men a man’s share of brightness and 
joy and knowledge. 

The poem was a rousing call to all 
men to feel their brotherhood with all 
other men and strive to raise all to a 
true human dignity. 

Since he wrote that poem, a third of a 
century ago, Edwin Markham has been 
trying, in prose and verse, to emphasise 
the duty of human helpfulness, and to 
warn men against selfish gain at the 
cost of others. Bigness of heart is his 
remedy. He asks it from us toward 
those, whoever they may be, who do 
not show it toward us. This is how 
he expresses that fine quality : 

He drew a circle that shut me out —- 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win ; 
IVe- drew a circle that took him in. 


His condensation of thought into 
words that ring powerfully is illustrated 
in this appeal to endure when need 
be, and to act firmly when action is 
required. 

For all your days prepare, 

■ And meet them ever alike. 

When you are the anvil, bear ; 

When you are the hammer, strike. 
Edwin Markham at 80 has given 
the world 80 more songs, and these 
are lines in which he expresses his 
spirit at this age. 

I am done with the years that were : I am 
quit '. 

1 am done with the dead find old. 

They are mines worked out : I delved in 
their pits ; 

I have saved their grain of gold. 

Now I turn to the future for wine and bread; 
I have bidden the past adieu ; 

I la^gh and lift hand to the years ahead : 
Come on ! I am ready for you. 

The years have neither broken the old 
crusader’s spirit nor dimmed his faith 
in work yet awaiting him. 


CHICAGO’S POLICEMAN 

WHAT HE IS LIKE 
SOMETIMES 

A Farmer and His Family Who 
Were Stranded in the City 

A TRUE LITTLE STORY 

We hear a great deal about C hicago’s 
policemen which makes us wonder at 
man’s brutality to man, but a; last a 
story has come to us which sho' re them 
in a better light. 

An American farmer, with his wife 
and six children, was trying to reach 
a new farm in the Far West by r leans of 
a battered old car. They had reached 
Chicago without mishap, but 01 one of 
the busy streets of that city, ;.s night 
was coming on, two' tyres went flat. 
The farmer’s purse was already in that 
condition. 

The man climbed out to see what 
could be done, and the six children 
climbed out to see the sights Then 
policeman Mahoney came u >. The 
miserable family expected th it this 
would only further complicate 11 iatters : 
they were used to policemen v, ho just 
said “ You’ll have to move on can’t 
have you blocking the traffic.” 

The Good Samaritans 

But Officer Mahoney was 11 it that 
kind of a policeman. He saw 1 hat the 
family were in no ordinary difficulties 
and knew that the street-corner was no 
proper place for investigation, so he 
invited them to the police-station, 
where they could talk it all over. 

Chicago's policemen have nut been 
paid for some months, but when the 
men at the station heard the ns and 
outs of the . family’s plight tl ey put 
their hands in their pockets and found 
money enough to send them to a hotel 
for the night. 

When the next shift came cn duty 
and heard the story they p educed 
enough to buy them two goo I tyres 
and to furnish them with a sm dl fund 
for food and emergencies on the re¬ 
mainder of their long trek. 

Now news comes from Spr ngfield, 
Oregon, that Farmer Ware ; nd liis 
wife and six children, newcomers from 
the east, are of the opinion that Chicago 
has some of the best and the kindest 
policemen on Earth. 

WHAT GERMANY OWES 

The total of Germany’s public 
and private debt ' now amoi nts to 
^4,500,000,000, on which the interest 
amounts to the huge fig ire of 
£310,000,000. 

The average interest paid I y mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers is 8 per cent 
and by farmers a trifle less. Banks in 
Berlin also charge over 10 per cent for 
credit on current account: 

The burden of interest is one of the 
chief impediments in the jath o f 
Germany’s tecovery. 
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OTTAWA 

WHAT OF THE GREAT 
CONFERENCE ? 

Mother of the Empire To 
Sacrifice For Her Children 

THINGS THAT WERE NOT 
DISCUSSED 

Whatever may be the ultimate results 
of the Conference at Ottawa one thing 
is certain : it has taught everyone who 
took part in it a great deal of Commer¬ 
cial Geography. 

We suspect that some of the members 
.of our Cabinet have returned home with 
a wider knowledge of this fascinating 
subject than' they set out with. We, 
trust, anyway, that they had by heart 
the harvest information the C.N, has 
given its readers on its World Map for 
many years now. For this knowledge 
is vital when the fruits of the earth 
are being scientifically taxed, as is the 
almost universal practice today 

The New Diplomacy 

Another thing is assured, and that is 
every newspaper reader in the world 
now knows where Ottawa is, though 
there may be considerable speculation 
as to the'effect on the world of the tens 
of thousands of words written and spoken 
in that delightful city last month. 

All to the good is it that the repre¬ 
sentatives of our Dominions have met 

■ together there and thrashed out in an 
unaccustomed arena problems of Empire 
which mean so much for future pros¬ 
perity or adversity. All to the good, too, 

.was the refreshing candour in the de¬ 
mands of the various groups from each 
. other, though there was much that came 

■ with a shock- to any used to the older 
, diplomacy. 

■. Our Own Problems 

And it was no holiday for anyone ; 
i Canadians can work long hours, and their 
guests had perforce to do likewise. 

The discussions resolved themselves 
into the great high' tariff versus low- 
" tariff question, which is the prevailing 
problem in Protectionist lands. Our 
delegates more than all else had to 
consider the effect of their agreements 
with the Dominions on two most vital 
subjects—our dense population and 
our diminishing shipping industry. 

Many in this country believe firmly 
that our abandonment of Free Trade 
has opened the gates for intense hard¬ 
ship for the one and closed the gates 
for any recovery for the other. 

Over-generous to a fault as ever, the 
Mother Country has undertaken to 
penalise its people for the benefit of 
the Daughter Dominions in the matter 
of the cost of their food, securing in 
return preferences on its manufactures. 

The Meat Quota 

Our delegates expressed their desire 
to do nothing at Ottawa to put obstacles 
in the path of the World Conference. 
We shall certainly enter that Conference 
as a country that also makes use of the 
tariff weapon. 

Shying at tariffs on meat, our dele¬ 
gates have embarked on the uncharted 
seas of quotas. Now the chief experi¬ 
ence our people have had in that sort 
of thing was in the food coupons and 
Government-regulated supplies during 
the war. Huge profits were then made 
by all sellers, but the consumers were 
not at all happy, and it remains to be 
seen whether this quota for food will 
prove popular with people in our great 
towns today. 

Lastly, in criticism, some hoped that 
there would be a generous opening-up 
of the large empty spaces in the 
Dominions to immigration, and an 
interlinked development on big Empire 
lines, just as the United States have 
spread their people over their wide areas. 
Was There a mention of this ? 

The final result of the hard bargaining 
is that seven agreements have been duly 
initialled by us with India and our 


While Lancashire 
quarrels 

India’s Cotton Goods 

The Indian cotton industry has made 
great strides since the war, and even in 
the present trade depression has con¬ 
tinued to expand. 

India now produces roundly 2500 
million yards of cotton cloths in a year, 
which compares with only 1100 million 
yards before the war. 

Consequently imports have fallen. In 
1913 the importation into India was 
about 3200 million yards ; it is now only 
about 750 million yards. 

As most of the Indian cotton imports 
came from Lancashire the loss has fallen 
mainly on British trade. 

Not only so, but whereas, before the 
war, Japan’s cotton exports to India 
were trifling, they now form a consider¬ 
able part of the reduced trade. 

So with cotton yarn. The Indian im¬ 
ports have fallen greatly while the Indian 
home production has greatly increased, 
while Japanese competition is felt 
strongly in the reduced import trade. 

The British Trade Commissioner re¬ 
cently pointed out that “ unless steps 
are taken very quickly to re-establish 
British competitive power, we shall 
lose the valuable cooperation of many 
efficient distributing organisations upon 
which we have relied for more than half 
a century.’* 

That is so, but Lancashire, instead of 
re-establishing her power, continues in 
quarrel and dispute. 

FLYING TO AMERICA 
The Fastest Journey Yet 

There is nothing very new in flying 
across the Atlantic, but Mr J. A. Molli- 
son has done something that is new. 

His flight from Dublin to Pennfield 
Ridge in New Brunswick was the first 
single-handed air crossing of the Atlantic 
from East to West, His little Puss Moth, 
with its 120 horse-power engine, was the 
lightest aeroplane ever to cross the North 
Atlantic. And Mr Mollison’s time of 
about 30 hours was the fastest for a 
journey from Europe to America. 

That such a small machine as the 
Puss Moth could carry sufficient fuel 
for such a hazardous flight is a striking 
proof of its efficient design; and the 
even running of the little Gipsy engine 
during the flight of nearly 3000 miles 
shows once again what an amazing 
piece of mechanism is the aeroplane 
engine of today. 

The air journey from Europe to 
America will always be more difficult 
than a flight from West to East, owing 
to the direction of the prevailing winds. 


ARGENTINA’S TRANSPORT 

The Argentine Government has 
brought in a Bill for the regulation of 
road transport. 

Road services will be limited to those 
not duplicating rail services and the 
Director-General of Railways will fix 
routes, rates, and the speed of the 
vehicles. 

Employees of road transport com¬ 
panies are to be on the same footing 
as workers on the railroads, and taxes 
on road vehicles are to be used for new 
roads to railway stations and ports. 

This is good news for many people 
in England who have large interests 
in the railways of Argentina. 

Continued from the previous column 1 

Dominions, and between the Dominions 
there have been five others. We'must 
hope earnestly that the great over¬ 
seas democracies w-ill see to it that 
their several rulers will regard them 
as means for developing the general 
prosperity of all the inhabitants of all 
the British countries, and not for the 
selfish benefit each of their own coun¬ 
try, or, as may easily happen, for the 
few at the expense of the many in each 
individual country. 


The waving hand 
From the Train 

Unknown Friends of an 
Invalid 

It was owing to the kindness of in¬ 
numerable people who did not know 
him that Billy Henderson, a 19-year-old 
Australian of Highett near Melbourne, 
w-as perfectly happy during a long illness 
which'kept him lying down for two years. 

Fortunately His bed w-as on a verandah 
and he could watch the passing trains, 
and these soon became symbols of friend¬ 
liness instead of impersonal giants, for 
often the passengers would catch sight of 
the invalid and smile and wave to him. 

Soon he came to know hundreds of 
faces of regular passengers, business men, 
and children. As soon as a train reached 
Highett many people would look up from 
their morning papers and give him a nod 
and a cheery greeting, and Billy’s arms 
often ached in vigorously waving his 
acknowledgments. The motor-man also 
remembered him when he passed each 
morning, and sounded his hooter as 
a greeting. 

Soon the passengers, engine-drivers, 
and guards had come to like this cheery 
invalid who was always smiling, and they 
gave him more than greetings. Many 
presents were thrown to him from the 
train, and one day he had a delightful 
surprise. In one of the parcels he found 
an autograph book with the signatures 
of more than a hundred drivers and 
guards on the Mordialloc line. 

When at last Billy was up and about 
again he wrote a letter of thanks, which 
we suppose was passed round, to the hosts 
of friendly people who had been kind to 
him and helped him to keep smiling. 

A GREAT EXPLORER 
PASSES ON 

Mapping the Congo by Sound 

Captain Poulett Weatherley, who has 
lately passed on at 72, was one of the 
great Victorian explorers who helped 
to open up Darkest Africa. 

He discovered one of the sources of 
the Congo and was the first white man 
to voyage round Lake Bangweulu, 
on the shore of which is the village 
where Livingstone died and where his 
heart is buried beneath a great tree. 

While mapping the Luapula Captain 
Weatherley posted men with rifles 
every night at important bends of the 
river. By measuring the time between 
the flash of the rifle and the noise of the 
report he found out the distance be¬ 
tween these points. Trained surveyors 
of later times found his maps to be 
wonderfully accurate. 

As well as exploring what are now 
Tanganyika Territory, Northern Rho¬ 
desia, and the Belgian Congo Captain 
Weatherley had a distinguished career 
in the Army. He took part in the 
Zulu War of 1879, and although an 
elderly man he fought for his country 
in the Great War. 


THE FIRST NEGRO BISHOP 

When recently we recorded the death 
of Bishop Oluwole of Lagos we stated 
that he was the first African to be con¬ 
secrated to the Anglican episcopate. 

This was an error, for that honour 
belongs to Samuel Adjar Crowther, who 
was consecrated Bishop of Lagos in 
Canterbury Cathedral in 1864. 

The life of this first Negro Bishop was 
full of interest. He was rescued from 
slavery in 1822 and some 20 years 
later he was ordained. He did great 
and valuable work on the Niger ; in 
fact, Dr Eugene Stock, author of the 
History . of the Church Missionary 
Society, calls his life one of the most 
remarkable in the whole history of the 
church of Christ. 
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TEN MILES ABOVE 
THE EARTH 

A Professor’s Journey | 
Beyond the Clouds j 

WIRELESS LINK WITH LAND 

The popular impression of a scientist 
is a man who sits in a laboratory or 
an observatory surrounded by delicate 
instruments and numerous books. 

Professor Piccard has shown the 
world that the scientist can also be a 
man who will go out to face perils un¬ 
known. Wishing to find out something 
about the cosmic rays, a mysterious 
force from space which penetrates our 
atmosphere in minute quantities, he 
had constructed a special type of 
balloon to carry him up to the strato¬ 
sphere. In this region of rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere, which begins about seven miles 
above the Earth and may go on for 400 
miles, it is believed that good conditions 
exist for studying the cosmic rays. 

Man’s Highest Yet 

Setting out from the aerodrome near 
Zurich in Switzerland at five o’clock 
one morning the balloon, carrying 
Professor Piccard, his colleague M. 
Cosyns, and a number of instruments 
in an airtight spherical container, 
rapidly climbed to a great height as 
it drifted away over the . mountains. 
After three hours it had reached a 
height of ten and a quarter miles— 
Man’s highest yet—and at that height 
thermometers in the gondola registered 
nearly 65 degrees of frost. At intervals 
Professor Piccard was able to let the 
world know by wireless his whereabouts 
and his height above the Earth. From his 
tiny world high above the Alps, Professor 
Piccard said, mountains seemed to have 
sunk into the Earth, which appeared as a 
flat plain, and lakes with the sun shining 
on them appeared like mirrors. 

The Next Experiment 

Almost twelve hours after the flight 
began the balloon came down near Lake 
Garda in Italy. The rapid change from 
a temperature far below zero high above 
the Earth to the hot summer weather 
by Lake Garda caused both the adven¬ 
turers, to faint as they left the gondola. 

' Sufficient oxygen had been carried 
to sustain Professor Piccard and M. 
Cosyns for a day and a half, but the 
professor said that he was very well 
satisfied with his flight, which had 
lasted only a third of that time. 

It is said that the next flight into the 
stratosphere may be made in the Hudson 
Bay region, where polar magnetic con¬ 
ditions prevail, but Professor Piccard 
may not make the ascent himself. 


Things said 

All the great ages have been ages of 
belief. The Bishop of Ripon 

It is good to be sensible, but it is better 
to be heroic. The Archbishop of York 

We are not here to express ourselves 
but to help other people. 

Mr Douglas Jerrold 

The Litter Lout has made Land’s End 
the end of England’s dignity. 

Judge McCleary 

I believe that this old world is right 
on the brink of the mightiest revival 
since the days of John Wesley. 

Rev Lionel Fletcher 

The streets are like battlefields ; 
18 people were killed the other day. 

A Greenwich magistrate, trying 
a case of careless motoring 

We shudder at the torture-chamber ; 
but is there much to choose befween the 
barbarity of pagan justice and modern 
methods of publicity ? Dean Inge 
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A Roman Floor • Big Jump by 


Rooftop Gymnasium—The roof of the new Unilever House makes a splendid gymnasium 
where some of the typists employed in the building take daily exercise. From their drill 
ground wonderful views of London may be obtained. 



Kangaroos • Young Sailors 


Young Sailors—The famous old ships Implacable and Foudroyant in Portsmouth Harbour 
have lately been occupied by boys of H.M.S. Excellent Cadet Corps during their voluntary 
training holiday. A number of the boys are here seen hauling on a rope. 




A Great Adventure—These two German boys made a 
successful cruise in a home-made boat from their home 
at Velbert, near Dusseldorf, to England. They are seen 
in their tiny craft arriving at Margate. 


Good Jumpers—This remarkable picture was taken near Koroit, 
a village in Victoria. The gully across which the kangaroos are 
leaping is ten feet wide. See also World Map. 


The End of the Journey—A fifty-ton cylinder for a factory 
at Silvertown was towed by a tug from Glasgow to 
London. Here the giant has been hauled ashcre from 
the Thames by a mammoth crane. 





A Roman Floor—These students are cleaning one of the beautiful mosaic floors which have 
been unearthed at the Roman city of Verulamium near St Albans. See page 10. 



A Famous Vine—A beautiful pattern Is made by the famous Hampton Court vint in this 
picture of a girl picking a bunch of the grapes. The vine was planted in 176 3. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR 
RAILWAYS 

Stopping Wasteful 
Competition 

LORRIES TO PAY MORE FOR 
THE USE OF THE ROADS 

Commercial road users should pay a 
fairer share of the cost of the roads 
they use as a raw material. That is the 
recommendation of the Conference, 
representing both railways and road 
services, which was set up by the 
Ministry of Transport to report on the 
subject. There is little doubt the 
Government will carry out the reform, 
for British railways are now placed in a 
position which is distinctly unjust. 

Railways made their own roads at 
enormous cost and wholly maintain 
them. The railway roads actually cost 
the companies 800 million pounds. 

A Unanimous Decision 
- Yet they are subjected to the compe¬ 
tition of motor-lorry transport which 
uses and wears out the public roads, 
and kills many people. Our safe railways 
rarely kill. 

The case was so clear that the 
Conference was unanimous. Its decision 
is that the road-users should pay 60 
million pounds a year, the present cost 
of road upkeep, in these proportions : 

.Commercial goods vehicles .. £23,500,000 
Other motor-vehicles .. .. £36,500,000 

As this means that commercial 
vehicles will pay only ^2,500,000 more 
than at present, it cannot be said that 
they are to be taxed unduly. 

At present there is no yearly licence 
duty of more than £60, the amount 
charged for commercial vehicles of five 
tons or more that are fitted with solid 
tyres. 

What They Will Pay 

It is now proposed that really heavy 
lorries shall pay more. Small increases 
are proposed for petrol-driven vehicles 
between two tons and five tons, but 
beyond five tons the increases become 
heavier. For instance, a five-ton lorry 
is to pay ^135 instead of £60, while a 
vehicle between nine and ten tons will 
pay £282. For each additional ton 
unladen weight ^40 will be charged. 

These vehicles already pay fairly 
heavy duties on the petrol which their 
engines consume, but there are an in¬ 
creasing number of commercial vehicles 
having internal-combustion engines 
which do not use petrol. This class is 
to pay still more heavily in yearly 
licence duty. The vehicle between nine 
and ten tons will pay ^388, and £60 
will be charged for each ton beyond ten. 
Vehicles fitted with pneumatic tyres will, 
of course, be charged less than those 
having solid tyres. 

Our Roads a Source of Profit 

The roads of the nation are becoming 
more and more used as a source of profit 
and pleasure; by a limited number of 
the population, and all who use them 
should be prepared to pay their full 
share for the privilege. It must be 
remembered that the 60 millions takes 
no account of the capital value of the 
roads, which have been built from the 
resources of the whole of the people. 

The Conference recommends the col¬ 
laboration of road and rail services in 
the public interest, and there is little 
doubt that the time is rapidly approach¬ 
ing when such joint action will be 
enforced by the State. The waste of 
the present road and rail competition 
is enormous. 

The nation needs drastic organisation 
if it is to recover and grow in wealth. 
Transport should be organised as a 
whole ; an easy task in our tinv island. 


TWO NATIONS AND 
A BARREN LAND 

ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
COLDEST PLACES 

Hague Court To Decide a Case 
of Sovereignty 

MONOPOLY OF THE FIORDS 

There has been considerable heat 
generated in Norway and Denmark in 
recent years over the ownership of one 
of the coldest quarters of the globe. 

This is Greenland, which it was always 
a delight in our schooldays to splash 
with green, for Denmark—we were 
always glad that so small a European 
country could show such a wide, deep 
splash to Contrast with the red of Canada. 
But Greenland is a very barren country 
and the Danes have been unable to do 
much with it. Her fishermen and 
whalers have established quarters on 
the western shores opposite Davis 
Strait, and have made their trade a 
State monopoly. They had not the 
need or the capital to develop the eastern 
side, and other nations, especially Nor¬ 
way, have sent their vessels fishing and 
whaling and sealing in and out of its 
deep fiords. 

Denmark’s Claim Recognised 

It was in 1814 that Denmark re¬ 
nounced its claims over Norway in 
favour of Sweden, but in doing so their 
King retained his rights over Iceland 
and Greenland. A hundred years later 
America recognised Denmark's claim to 
all Greenland; our own Government 
did so in 1920. 

Norway, whose ships had paid visits 
to the east coast without hindrance, 
expressed surprise and alarm when Den¬ 
mark, in 1921, by Order in Council closed 
this shore to foreign ships. There was 
a friendly conference, when it was 
agreed that Norway and Denmark 
should have equal trading rights for 20 
years, after which the question of 
sovereignty would be discussed by the 
two countries. 

dumping a Claim ? 

Since then the traders of both nations 
have looked with suspicious eyes at each 
other, and fearing that Denmark was 
going to develop the disputed coast in 
her own interest, some Norwegians 
hoisted their national flag at Mosquito 
Fiord (what an ill-omened name for such 
an action !), and their Government 
supported them and claimed a strip of 
territory. 

This summer Norway has claimed 
another area, and, the Danish Govern¬ 
ment protesting, both countries have 
appealed to the Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. 

There the case will be fought out next 
winter ; we hope that before the fol¬ 
lowing spring the sting of Norway’s 
action will cease to smart, and both 
nations will find elbow room to trade 
along the thousands of miles of that 
bleak coast of Greenland. 

THE SHIP’S DUMMY 
A New Use For Funnels 

Some of the big steamships using coal 
have a dummy funnel. 

People think a ship looks nicer with 
three or four funnels, so, although per¬ 
haps two or three would have been 
enough, as the case might be, it has 
happened in a number of cases that an 
extra one, a dummy, has been added 
just for appearance. 

Funnels are, of course, still less 
necessary in a motor-vessel. One of the 
two funnels of the new White Star motor- 
liner Georgic is used as a wireless-room. 
It answers the purpose splendidly, 
because the metal casing acts as a fine 
radio screen. The dummy funnel has a 
roof, on which is mounted the direction¬ 
finder. 


PAYING FOR THE 
LITTER LOUT 

Castle Ashby Closed To 
the Public 

At Castle Ashby, the beauty spot of 
Northamptonshire, the Litter Lout has 
made the public pay for his pleasures 
while spoiling theirs. 

His pleasure is to strew his rubbish 
wherever he goes, to deface field and 
wood with greasy paper, and to leave 
broken bottles for cattle to tread on. 

This is no pleasure to Lord North¬ 
ampton, whose beautiful park, and even 
the gardens about his Elizabethan 
mansion of Castle Ashby, have long 
been laid open to the reasonable recrea¬ 
tion of the workers of the .Midlands. 
Consequently, after repeated warnings, 
he has closed the place to the public, 
which loses a valued privilege. 

The Litter Lout will not mind very 
much. He will take himself and his 
habits elsewhere, and there will leave 
the bottles and the other rubbish, which 
the public, again paying, will have to 
employ other people to clear up. 

Thus the public pays twice over—in 
the loss of its own pleasures and in con¬ 
tributing to the cost of the Litter I.out’s 
vile selfishness. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
SAFE 

A Song of Thanksgiving on 
the Roof 

There was a heartfelt ring in the tones 
of the masons and their labourers when 
they sang the Doxology on a scaffolding 
on the roof of Lincoln Cathedral. 

For ten years they have been working 
there, on special repairs. It has been 
a difficult and dangerous labour, on that 
scaffolding 125 feet above the ground. 

The last stone was put back in its 
place, thehead of a cross set on atransept, 
by Dean Mitchell, and then a little service 
of thanksgiving took place. 

When the cathedral was built, in the 
nth century, men were not ashamed of 
giving God thanks for the finish of a 
glorious work. 

Except the Lord build the house, thev 
labour in vain that build it; except the Lord 
keep the city the watchman waketh but in vain. 

And now once more the finish has been 
set to all that man can do to save this 
glorious minster from decay. The 
thanksgiving service for the public, a 
huge and formal ceremony, is to be on 
November .3. The church will not be 
more crowded then than it was (in its 
old form) in 1092, when it was conse¬ 
crated, and it was the wonder of the 
countryside, and people came in from 
all parts to see it and admire, sing their 
doxology and say amen. 

A LITTLE BAG OF 
ENGLAND 
How It Went To Italy 

A party of Italian students have been 
attending a summer school at Oxford, 
and now they are going back to their own 
beautiful country, where there are so 
many glorious things to be seen—but 
not the cool green of our meadows. 

Like all travellers, they are taking 
back souvenirs, and one girl is taking a 
bag of English soil. 

Her mother is English, and all her life 
the girl has longed to see her mother’s 
country, without having any hope that 
she would achieve her desire. At last 
came the opportunity : and she found 
England as lovely as her dreams. 

Never again, she thinks, will she be 
able to visit England ; but because she 
loves the country so much she wants to 
keep a touch of England in Italy. The 
little bag of English earth is to hang 
from the head-rail of her bed. 

May it bring her good dreams, and 
may they come true. 


JOHN LOCKE’S 300 
YEARS 

ENGLAND’S GREATEST J 
MORAL PHILOSOPHER j 

A Preacher of Toleration in an! 
Intolerant Age 

A LIVING EXAMPLE OF 
HIS OWN TEACHING 

Three hundred years ago on August 29 
there came into the world a man who 
has been revered by all and whose 
writings have softened the hard hearts 
of men more, perhaps, than those of 
anyone since Shakespeare. 

He was John Locke, son of a Puritan 
lawyer at Wrington in Somerset. So 
delightful was his * personality and so 
able his mind that Oxford awarded him 
a post reserved for men in Holy Orders, 
though he had decided to remain a 
layman and study medicine. Thomas 
Sydenham, leading physician of his day, 
regarded him as a doctor with few 
equals and no superiors. 

An Exile’s Answer 

In 1668 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and out of his talks with 
its members sprang his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding some tw’enty 
years later. 

Lord Shaftesbury was his patron, and 
Locke acted as tutor to his only son, 
even being entrusted with the task of 
finding him a wife. 

When his patron was imprisoned by 
the treachery of Charles the Second the 
life of John Locke was made unbearable 
by spies, so he went to live and study in 
Holland, the Dutch Government refusing 
to surrender him. From this retreat he 
gave to' the world his famous Letter on 
Toleration. 

He accompanied Queen Mary when 
she followed William the Third to 
England and received the appointment 
of Commissioner of the Board of Trade, 
from which he retired in 1700 to spend 
the last 14 years of his life with his 
devoted friends Sir Francis and Lady 
Masham at High Laver in Essex. 

The years of England’s greatest 
revolution in the form of her Constitution, 
1689 to 1695, saw the publication of four 
of Locke’s masterpieces—his Treatise on 
Civil Government, Human Understand¬ 
ing, Thoughts on Education, and The 
Reasonableness of Christianity. 

Three Aspects of Education 

Locke’s writings on religion and 
toleration were all in favour of • the 
large-mindedness which has been slowly 
growing from his, day to ours. His 
writings on education take a foremost 
place in the books of all nations dealing 
with the subject. He held that know¬ 
ledge can only be truly acquired by the 
exercise of the reason, and that, till 
children can reason, their education 
should in the main consist of the forma¬ 
tion of habits; 

He saw education in three progressive 
aspects—physical, moral.andintellectual. 
The primary object was not instruction 
or the acquirement of information, but 
training in character. Education was, 
in short, that, and that only, which 
moulds or modifies the soul or mind. 
He had regard rather to what a boy 
will be than what he will do or know. 
For if character is right, all the rest 
follows. 

And he exemplified this view in his 
own character. A loyal friend, faithful 
to the truth that was in him, he lived 
the life he taught. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chalcis . ...... Kal-sis 

Euboea . . . '. . . Ew-be-ah 
Rehoboam .... Re-ho-bo-am 

Shishak . . . ... Shy -shak 
Velbert.3 Vel-bairt 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



AEROPLANE LANDS IN A CRATER 
A party of explorers studying 
Alaska’s great active volcano 
Aniakchak landed an aeroplane 
on a lake inside the crater, 3009 
feet below its rim, and later 
took off again. 







A GREAT CUTS WATER 
Leningrad is to have an 
improved water supply, a 
big scheme having been 
prepared for bringing water into 
the city from Lake Ladoga, 20 
miles away. 



HERDS ON THE MO fE 
All over the Steppes thei: is at 
this season a great trek o herds 
and flocks toward wintir pas¬ 
tures. Their movement is be¬ 
trayed from afar by great clouds 
of dust. 


YitmJSiall 


AN ica AND EXPEDITION 
Cambridge students who 
spent part of their vaca¬ 
tion exploring the Vatna 
Jokull icefields dis¬ 
covered hitherto un¬ 
known hot springs, and 
found also an active 
crater in the volcano 
Kverkfjoell. 


A TL A NT/C 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat.Barley.Oats. British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
North Russia. Sugar. Brazil, Europe, Mauritius, 
Australia. Cocoa. West Africa. Rice. India, South 
China. Grapes, Figs, Olives, Oranges, Lemons. 
Mediterranean countries and California. Pepper. 
Sumatra. Cotton. India, Egypt, United States. 


A GIANT CONQUERED 
A peak in the Ruwenzori 
Range, scaled for the 
first time, has been 
named Point Albert by 
its Belgian conquerors. 
The peak, 16,731 feet 
high, is on Mt Stanley. 


OIL FROM TURTLE 'EGGS 
Natives of the Amazon forests 
obtain oil for cooking from tur¬ 
tle eggs; they are now engaged 
in pounding up thousands of the 
eggs to extract the oil. 


PARTISAN BEES 
During an action against the 
kraal of a rebellious chieftain in 
Ovamboland an armoured car 
crew was attacked by a swarm 
of angry bees, which had been 
disturbed by bombs. 


KANCAROO ROUND UP 
In Western Victoria, where 
kangaroos are causing much 
damage, about 2000 of the ani¬ 
mals are being driven into a 
reserve where they will be cared 
for by a few aboriginals. 


SHAKESPEARE BY HIS 
OWN RIVER 

The Performances at Stratford 

We gladly advertise the fact that 
Shakespeare’s plays are being performed 
at the new Memorial Theatre at Strat¬ 
ford. We do so because few people know 
of the performances which continue till 
September io. Visitors to Stratford find, 
to their surprise, that drama is afoot. 

We do not admire the new theatre, 
which is in the modem German style of 
uglification : but the interior and stage 
arrangements are excellent. Moreover, 
the Summer Festival is well contrived, 
with capable players. 

Then why not tell the public boldly 
that good work is being done ? Thou¬ 
sands could and should be drawn to the 
season by competent advertising, and 
we hope this will be done next year. 

Moscow is producing Shakespeare and 
advertising the fact to the world. Let 
England know that at last Shakespeare 
has not only a national memorial but 
living, enthusiastic representation. 


WAYLAND’S SMITHY 

A party of learned men, members of 
the Prehistoric Congress, left Oxford for 
the Berkshire Downs the other day to 
visit prehistoric sites. 

One of them was Wayland’s Smithy. 
Here, says folklore, Wayland the Farrier 
god had his home and forge. If you tied 
up your horse and left a silver groat on 
the stones you would return to find the 
horse shod. 

Well, when Sir Charles Peers and 
another antiquary excavated the site 
they found two iron currency bars be¬ 
longing to the first century B.c. It seems 
that someone left them there as an 
offering nearly 2000 years ago. But 
the stones are 4000 years old. They sup¬ 
ported a grave barrow 200 feet long. 

Back, back, back into history and 
prehistory 7 we go, always finding Way- 
land’s Smithy a shrine, a holy' place, a 
place of marvel. 


MILTON’S ELM 
Famous Tree Cut Down 

The hour has sounded for Milton’s 
tree, that glorious old elm which was 
such a famous landmark of Chalfont St 
Giles in Buckinghamshire. 

It was a closely-leaved, heavy tree, and 
of late had been feeling its age. For 
five hundred years the elm had stood in 
the village street, and it was feared the 
next great storm might send it crashing 
down. To save that disaster it has been 
felled, as much of the trunk as was 
possible being left, so that still the 
roots are there in the village, reaching out 
toward the cottage where Milton lived. 

The death of a grand tree is always a 
pathetic sight. It is sad to see helpless 
on the ground that noble head’on which 
so many summer suns had shone, so 
many storms shaken, under whose 
shadow so many' generations of men and 
women had passed in tears or in joy or 
engrossed in the ordinary daily events 
that build up history. In a way the 
life of such a tree is the life of the village 
street it shades! 

This elm is particularly memorable. 
In its younger days Milton sat under 
it, rejoicing in its beauty. That was 
in the y'ear 1665, when he fled from 
London with his household to escape 
the plague. His tufted tree, he called 
it. He was here at dawn, “ when the 
still morn stole out in sandals grey," he 
saw the sunset through the fan of its 
leaves. The memory of it followed 
him back to the hurly-burly of London, 
and in his heart he could hear its 
“ russling leaves.’’ 

Chalfont St Giles will be poorer for 
the loss. That well of shade which 
falls from a thick elm cannot easily be 
replaced. Let us hope the village 
will plant a sapling or two soon, to 
carry on the tradition of so noble a 
village tree. 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM? 


IMPORTS DOWN 
Effect of Tariffs 

Our overseas trade in July showed 
further decline. 

Imports fell, being £51,900,000, or 
£18,200,000 less than in July last year. 

Exports of British goods also fell, but 
not nearly as much as imports. The 
decline was by £4,958,000 to £29,300,000. 

The new British tariff caused the 
great import decline, and chiefly in 
manufactured goods, which fell by 
£9,356,000. Almost every sort of manu¬ 
factured import showed a heavy fall. 

A remarkable amount of artificial silk 
is still imported, however, fn July , it 
amounted to £324,000, or at the rate of 
nearly £4,000,000 a year. This, in addi¬ 
tion to hosiery. 

These returns reveal where British 
trade was done in the first six months 
of this y'ear. 

Our imports were derived from : 

Foreign Countries ..... £229,500,000 

British Possessions .. ..£ 130 , 400,000 

£359,900,000 

Our exports of British goods went to : 

Foreign Countries .. .. £103,200,000 

British Possessions .. .. £83,800,000 


£187,000,000 

Thus, as our Government pointed out 
to the Ottawa Conference, the chief part 
of our trade is with foreign countries. 

MORE FURNACES OUT 
Only 56 at Work 

At the end of July only 56 of our 
British iron furnaces were at work. 
This is 13 less than at the end of June. 

Only 292,600 tons of pig-iron were 
produced in the month, compared with 
311,400 tons in June. 

In 1913 the monthly average produc¬ 
tion was 855,000 tons. 

Steel also showed a decline, to 
430,3°o tons, in July. The monthly 
average output in 1913 was 638,600 tons. 


THE BURNLEY WEAVERS 
Why a Vital Conference Failed 

THE LOOMS PROBLEVI 

There was expectation last month 
that the long dispute' of the cotton 
weavers at Burnley would comt to an 
end and that an agreed wage for all 
weavers in Lancashire would b 3 fixed 
by concessions on the part of both 
employers and employed. 

The reduction in wages woul 1 have 
amounted to as much as a shilling in 
the pound, but this sacrifice on t le part 
of the workers would have ended a very 
unhappy condition of things :n this 
hard-hit industry. 

But the conference between the Union 
and the Employers came to an abrupt 
conclusion when the Union asktd that 
those whose places had been ta cen by 
others in the mills still running should 
be reinstated and the new han Is dis¬ 
missed, though in some ases thjy had 
been working for nearly two years. 

These men lost their work because 
they objected to the more looms per 
operator system which has been intro¬ 
duced to enable the industry to compete 
profitably, and . was agreed to ' )y the 
leaders of the Weavers Amalgamation, 
but rejected by the members, wto were 
prejudiced by the newness of tl e pro¬ 
posed method of working. 

There is a fear that the weavers want 
to return to the slower old system which 
would once again make business im¬ 
possible. Workers as well as employers 
must adapt themselves year b" year 
to the new methods as fast as tfey are 
devised and proved efficient. 

To call out all the weavers in the 
industry in the present state of i Lanca¬ 
shire, to say nothing about the c mntry 
as a whole, is a step which lack s' that 
wider imagination which most people 
usually give the workers in the North 
of England credit for. Nothing but 
evil can ensue from so grave a step. 
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A Nation 

t is important to know what 
a nation is. If we think 
wrongly we may move toward 
war; if, on the other hand, we 
think rightly the movement may 
be toward peace. 

Generally the people who make 
up the nation live together on 
one soil and speak a common 
language ; but there are nations 
whose members live in differ¬ 
ent lands and speak- different 
languages. \ 

When we think of a nation 
we think of the State, which 
organises the common life of 
the nation ; but there can be 
nations without any State. The 
Scots are faithful members of the 
British nation ; they take their 
part in the Parliament in London; 
yet they are a nation in them¬ 
selves, as anyone who visits their 
fine city of Edinburgh can see 
for himself. 

Then what makes a nation ? 
We come nearer to the answer 
when we say that a nation 
consists of people living in some 
ways a common life, which is 
based upon common memories. 
When there is a common history 
to bind them together they are a 
nation. A nation remembers. 

We ought to be loyal to our 
nation ; we owe so much to it 
that we should love and serve 
it. It has memories which we 
should have deep in our hearts. 
But what kind of memories 
should they be ? 

If we remember the wrong 
things we shall be preparing for 
war. If we go into the past, and 
inquire what wrongs we or our 
fathers have had to endure, we 
shall not be preparing for the 
days of peace. How many pages 
of history might be more cheerful 
reading had all who helped to 
make that history rid their hearts 
and minds of the spirit of retalia¬ 
tion for wrongs that in some cases 
were but imagined ? 

We can remember our past in 
another way. We can recall 
the courage of our fathers with¬ 
out running down the courage of 
men in other races. We can 
rejoice in what is ours without 
saying that it is better than the 
inheritance of other nations. Jt 
is different ; it is ours ; we 
would not change it. We can 
think of other nations without 
any trace of either jealousy or 
contempt. A true patriot in one 
nation can understand and re¬ 
spect patriots of other nations. 

We remember our own nation 
best when we see it as a society 
of the dead and-the living, which 
has had a wonderful history of its 
own so that it may have some¬ 
thing to bring into the storehouse 
of the world. They shall bring the 
glory and honour of the nations 
into the City of God. We re¬ 
member what we have already, 
and we hope there will be still 
more to bring 


This Kind World 

W E were telling not long ago the 
story of a lady at a shop in 
Rochester who took a meat pie to 
a chauffeur waiting close by. The 
chauffeur was then touring Kent. 

It comes to our ears that the same 
chauffeur is touring Sussex, and that 
the other day he waited at Framfield 
Church gate for half an hour, and this 
time it was an old man who came out 
and asked if he would like a cup of tea. 

It is a very kind world, if the 
politicians would leave it alone. 

© 

The Stupidest of All Economies 

CJuRELY the Ministry of Agriculture 
might have found something 
better to do than pass an order closing 
Kew Gardens at least an hour before 
they need. If we had had a Ministry 
of Flowers we are sure they would not 
have done it. 

It will save money, they say. On 
the contrary, say we, it will lose money. 

There are hundreds of people in 
offices during the day who look forward 
to an evening visit to Kew in the 
summer months, and if the gates are 
to be closed before eight, and presently 
earlier still, they will naturally think 
it not worth their while to go. They 
would pay the admission fee for a visit 
that might last from seven to nine, and 
they would also be glad to buy coffee 
and an ice at the refreshment house. 

We hope a more enlightened policy 
will be adopted next year. 

© 

Traveller’s Tales 

■pnERE are some absurd stories from 
the East always going about 
which are merely the tales of too 
credulous and imaginative travellers. 

It is good to know that as there is 
no Indian Rope Trick so there is no 
Man-eating Tree, 

Madagascar is supposed to be the 
home of the man-eating tree, and an 
old traveller started the tale of a 
woman having been drawn up into the 
tentacles of a tree devil, which sounds 
like a cross between a medieval dragon 
and a pineapple. 

If anyone knows Madagascar it is 
the missionary who works there, and 
no missionary has ever seen a man- 
eating tree. It does not exist. That 
good scientist who was once a mis¬ 
sionary himself, Dr James Sibree, is 
very firm about it. And in addition 
to the opinion of the missionaries 
there are the Government officials who 
surveyed and mapped out the island 
and not once saw anything like a man- 
eating tree. • 

It is time these horrible stories were 
stopped. Scientists, travellers, and 
explorers know that truth is so very 
much more wonderful than fiction. 
There is no need to invent blood¬ 
curdling details in order to assure us 
that the Earth is a marvellous great 
place, with wonders yet unknown. 


How He Remembered 

CJome people in a hotel lounge were 
discussing the lovely towns in 
the South of France. The name 
Carcassonne came up. 

“ You know (said one), it is an 
ancient walled town restored by 
Viollet-le-Duc, really marvellous. You 
must remember it.” 

“ Now let me see—ah ! I have got 
it. Yes, we did go there. I got a won¬ 
derful patent flycatcher there, a 
beauty. Catches them like one o’clock. 
. . . Yes, I remember Carcassonne.” 
© 

Tip-Cat 

women lose their latchkeys oftener 
than men ? asks a correspondent. 
An open question. 

□ 

A telephone girl won a seaside fishing 
contest. Her line was engaged. 

□ 

Jur. piano is fighting for its existence, 
somebody says. No wonder it gets 
overstrung. 

□ 

A piece of string was found in a jar of 
marmalade. A nasty jar. 

0 

A newspaper report says a certain 
actor can always hold his audi¬ 
ence. Other¬ 
wise, of course, 
they might 
run awav. 
s' 

The regiment 
of walkers 
has come to 
stay. But they 
are always on 
the go. 

G 

Awriter says 
it is some¬ 
times lucky to 
change your mind. Depends on the sort 
of mind you have. 

a 

The new woolly caps can be made with 
rapidity, we are told. But wool 
is better. 

O 

T»e average city worker is taller than 
he used to be. Firms are cutting 
down their staffs. 

□ 

pEW people pay down for a car nowa¬ 
days. And they don’t find it any 
easier to pay up. 

s 

Porters usually have good figures. A 
railway carriage. 

a 

A certain author charges ten guineas 
whenever he lectures. Doesn’t be¬ 
lieve in free speech. 

© 

The Broadcaster* 

C.N. Calling the World 

A thousand more people a week 
visited the British Museum last 
year compared with 1930. 

A slice of beef was sold for £60 to 
help Bedford unemployed. 

’J’here are now nearly five million 
wireless licences. 

JUST AN IDEA 

If everybody will live as if the world 
■were hind and prosperous the world 
will soon be hind and prosperous. 


The Poppies Come Again 

^Through rain-wet fields, when 
1 day was nearly spent, 
Between the dusk and night of 
June I went, 

And here and there were poppies 
come again, 

Stabbing their scarlet through 
the misty rain. 

Poppies, within whose hearts is 
hidden deep 

A password to the quiet halls of 
sleep. 

Then thought I : Now those little 
lamps of red 

Are lit in France where sleep our 
English dead ; 

gooN will they turn into a scarlet 
tide 

Flooding the land where once 
there fought and died 
Our sons and brothers ; in their 
brief, brave day 

They, too, watched poppies mus¬ 
ter by the way, 

JvJor dreamed that flower would 
be through coming years 
Badge for the sacrifice which 
would be theirs ; 

For young they were, and strong, 
and brave to quell 
The thought that Death could 
ever cast his spell 

About such hearts. If such 
thought came 

They spurned it so to better play 
the game. 

But Death pressed on them in his 
stubborn duty, 

And in his wake came poppies in 
wild beauty 

Healing the land; and where 
mad wars had torn 
The old, sweet Earth was loveli¬ 
ness reborn ; 

Out from the shattered soil their 
legions broke 

And spread upon its void their 
crimson cloak. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Pericles 

’’The man who does not get ruffled 
has a great pull over the man 
who does. 

Long ago there lived a great man 
named Pericles, who, unperturbed and 
calm, went on his way. Here is a story 
of him we have been reading again. 

One day in the market-place he was 
set upon by an impudent man who 
thought that he had a grievance 
against the judge, and in the presence 
of an enormous crowd he railed at 
Pericles. Pericles took no notice, but 
attended to his business, and when the 
evening came walked quietly to his 
home. But his persecutor had not 
finished with him and followed him all 
the way, hurling insult after insult at 
him as they went. 

When Pericles reached the door of 
his house he called a servant and, 
ordering him to fetch a torch, told 
him to light the man back to his home. 
Nothing more! 

© 

Suffer little children and forbid 
them not to come unto Me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. Jesus 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



If caretakers mind 
their own business 
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THE NEW-FASHIONED 
ATOM 

FOLDING UP ITS 
CRINOLINE 

Man’s Latest Step in Solving 
a Great Mystery 

MAGIC BOX OF WIRELESS 

Sir Alfred Ewing, the President of the 
British Association, while addressing 
the scientists at York, has told all of 
us something more about the atom. 

It was not easy, for in the speculations 
of the scientific men by whom he was 
surrounded the atom is always changing 
its form. To understand it was, as 
(quoting Einstein) he said, to draw one 
incomprehensible out of another in¬ 
comprehensible. But he gave his hearers 
the newest view. 

The Smallest Known Thing 

The picture of the atom which J. J. 
Thomson, Rutherford, and Bohr showed 
us was of a sort of solar system, with a 
central sun that has planets spinning 
about it. We are all familiar now with 
that picture and recognise the planets 
as electrons or units of negative elec¬ 
tricity. These particles are always the 
same, unchanging, and not to be divided 
into anything smaller. 

The central sun is different. It is 
made up of protons, which are units of 
positive electricity bound up with 
electrons. Positive electricity is only a 
name, like negative electricity, and all 
we can say of it is that it is the opposite 
of negative electricity. But for some 
reason which is quite incomprehensible 
at present the proton is 1840 times as 
heavy or massive as the electron. 

, Spinning Electrons 

The electrons joined up with the 
protons in the heavy nucleus of the 
atom do not therefore contribute much 
to the mass, but they have a great deal 
to do with its electric condition. Each 
nucleus consists of protons linked up 
with a smaller number of electrons, and 
each electron and each proton neutralise 
one another because they are of opposite 
kinds of electricity. But as there are 
more protons than electrons there is a 
balance of positive electricity in the 
nucleus. 

This balance is redressed by the free 
electrons, all of negative electricity, 
spinning round the nucleus like a pro¬ 
tective crinoline. 

There is the picture, nearly but not 
quite up to date. The simplest of these 
atomic solar systems was believed to be 
that of the hydrogen atom, which had 
one proton which had a positive charge 
at the nucleus, with one free electron 
floating about it. This single free 
electron just neutralised the positive 
charge of the proton. 

The New Discovery 

That picture of the simplest atom was 
enlarged to account for other atoms with 
larger numbers of free electrons, and, 
truth to tell, the picture has grown very 
complicated. But in all of them the 
electrons, separated by an unbridgable 
electric gulf from the proton on the 
middle, served as a sort of crinoline to 
keep the atom intact. 

Then twelve years ago Lord Ruther¬ 
ford imagined there might be a particle 
in which the proton and the free electron 
of the hydrogen atoni, instead of looking 
at one another across a gulf, should have 
them clasping one another. 

This kind of particle has been found 
this year by Dr Chadwick at the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory. In it the electron is 
so close* to the proton as almost to be 
part of it, and the electric charge is so 
neutralised in consequence that this new 
particle is called the neutron. 

The neutron has taken the crinoline 
off, folded it up, and put it into its 


The story of a Little boy 


A t.fred Gay, a little boy of nine, set 
out with his parents one Sunday 
morning to go by steamer from Rolle, 
on Lake Geneva, to pass the day at 
Lutry, a little farther up the lake. 

At Ouchy, about half-way to Lutry, 
he lost sight of his parents and went on 
shore to find them. Naturally the boat 
left him behind, and he did what seemed 
to him to be the best thing possible, 
embarking on the next boat which 
came along. This steamer took him 
straight across the lake to Evian. 

Now Rolle and Ouchy are about at the 
middle of the Swiss shore of the lake, 
which is nearly 50 miles long. Evian is 


in France, but is also some 25 miles 
from each end of the lake. Alfred, being 
unable to find his people on board this 
boat, landed at Evian, and was therefore 
in a foreign country a long way from 
home. However, he set out to walk ! 

Fortunately a car returning to Geneva 
passed him, and the kind people in it 
picked him up and took him to Geneva, 
which at any rate is in Switzerland. 

In Geneva the police telephoned to 
Rolle and the little fellow was sent by 
train to his own home, where he arrived, 
worn out but happy to be at home again, 
after an experience he is not likely to 
forget for.many a long day. 


Falling From the sky 



Perhaps the most terrible ordeal that could confront a human being would be the jumping 
into space from an aeroplane ; however effective the parachute, the ordeal is too great 
for most of us. These pictures show an easier way : the passenger sits in the seat, which 
falls through the floor of the plane, the parachute opening as the seat falls. The device 
has been successfully tried at Los Angeles, and presumably the next step will be when the 
seat will be enclosed in a cabin. 


Continued from the previous column 
pocket. It is in consequence so slim that 
it can slip through anything. Neverthe¬ 
less, the two partners remain just as 
distinct and inseparable as those of the 
ordinary hydrogen atom. 

The neutron is the newcomer. It has 
been examined and pried out in a 
wonderful way this year by Dr Cock¬ 
croft and Dr Walton at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. This account of it by Sir 
Alfred Ewing may be regarded as the 
very latest true tale about the atom. 

In a later part of his address Sir 
Alfred spoke of the undying wonder of 
the Magic Box of Wireless. Do you ever 
reflect, he asked, when you pick and 


choose among the multitude of airs and 
voices, or shut out all from your solitude 
of thought, that they are still there 
physically present, individual, distinct, 
crowding yet not interfering, besetting 
you though you do not perceive them, 
silent until you determine that one or 
other shall catch your ear ? 

Go where you will, to the ocean or the 
wilderness of the Pole, you cannot 
escape that vast company of attendants. 
They come to you, unheard, unseen from 
every quarter of the globe with a swift¬ 
ness no other messengers approach. Is 
any fairy tale so strange as that reality ? 
In all the wizardry of science surely 
there is nothing so wonderful as this. 


KING CRICKET 

THE MEN FOR AUSTR ALIA 

The Old Struggle For Ihe 
County Championshi) 

HOW THE COUNTIES FARE 

This has been something 1 ke an 
old-fashioned cricket season. 

It has been played in somethiag like 
an old-fashioned summer, not of the 
kind which furnishes an unbroken 
succession of grilling days, but one 
which with its' occasional downpours 
has given the bowlers now an 1 then 
the kind of wicket they would like to 
take about with them. 

In consequence the struggle :or the 
County Championship, which she uld be 
the backbone of English cricln t, has 
never lost its interest, but has, on the 
contrary, w'axed in interest to tl e end. 

Yorkshire, Kent, Sussex, and N otting- 
hamshire all kept near the to ), now 
passing one another, now dr opping 
behind, but never relinquishing their 
efforts to finish first. It was r ot till, 
mid-August was past that Yorkshire, 
by winning six matches in suc:ession 
in an innings, put themselves in an 
apparently unassailable position. 

A Year of Brighter Crick it 

Their • place was won by the efforts 
of a well-balanced eleven. The y had 
in Sutcliffe the soundest English bat, 
in Holmes the ideal first-wicket p irtner, 
and in Leyland a bat who could hit or 
stonewall to order. 

They were a worthy eleven which 
was always a team. But their nearest 
rivals all produced form which very 
often this season fully earned tl e title 
of that “ brighter cricket ’’ which news¬ 
paper critics ask for. 

Ames and Woolley for Kent, I mleep- 
sinhji for Sussex, and Hammo id for 
Gloucestershire all played innings which 
it was a pleasure to watch, whet! icr the 
spectator was a connoisseur of ba sman- 
ship, or merely the man in the shilling 
seats who hopes to see batsmen hit it 
hard and often. 

The Indian Cricketers 

There were other great feats besides 
theirs, and we must not forg it the 
chief bowlers, Verity for Yorkshire, 
Larwood and Voce for Notts, Tate for 
Sussex, Allom and F; R. Brown for 
Surrey, Allen and Robins for Mid llcsex, 
Jupp for Northampton, and the - ireless 
Freeman for Kent. Nor must we for¬ 
get that some of the most enter arising 
cricket was played by Surrey, Mid llesex, 
and our Indian visitors, whose names 
of Amar Singh, Wazir Ali, Nayuc u, and 
Nissar will be long remembered. 

But, though we should like tc think 
of County Cricket as the chief orr ament 
of the game, we have to recollec t that 
this year it has been in the nature of a 
dress rehearsal for the matches which 
England is to play in Australia The 
Test Team has been chosen as tl ie out¬ 
come of the “ test ” of County Cricket. 

A Team of Batsmen 

The selected list, which includes nearly 
all the names we have just men.ioned, 
is: D. R. Jardine (Surrey), captain, 
R. E. S. Wyatt (Warwickshire), F. R. 
Brown (Surrey), G. O. Allen (Middlesex), 
K. S. Duleepsinhji and Tate (Susst x), the 
Nawab of Pataudi (Worcester), Sv tcliffe, 
Leyland, and Verity (Yorkshire) Ames 
(Kent), Duckworth (Lancashire), Ham¬ 
mond (Gloucester), Larwood anc Voce 
(Notts), and-Mitchell (Derbyshire . 

It is a team which is ext remely 
strong in batting, and in D. R. J irdine, 
the captain, possesses a crickete r who 
is second only to Sutcliffe in soundness 
and has already proved his value as 
a run-getter in Australia. The bowling 
is good and varied, and the fielding 
ought to strengthen the bowlin j to a 
point at which even the great Br idman 
will have to bo careful. 
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memories From an 
Old stone 

The Pharaoh Who Sacked 
Solomon’s Temple 

The story of the discovery of the in¬ 
scription of Xerxes recorded some time 
ago in the C.N. has recalled to a corre¬ 
spondent a story told by Dr Breasted, 
the Director of the Chicago Institute, 
whose workers unearthed it. 

In his book on Ancient Times Dr 
Breasted describes how years ago he 
was exploring the site of Armageddon 
and came across a stone with an Egyp¬ 
tian inscription relating the conquests of 
Shishak, a Pharaoh who ruled nearly 
3000 years ago. 

Instantly there arose before him the 
vision of a Sunday School in a little 
church on the far-off prairie of Illinois, 
where nearly half a century before a 
group of village boys with heads together 
over the Bible were struggling with the 
proper names in the Book of Kings. 

And it came to pass in the fifth year of 
King Rehoboam that Shishak, king of Egypt, 
came up against Jerusalem, and lie took away 
the treasures of the house of Jehovah; and 
the. treasures of the king’s house; he even 
took away, all; and he took away all the shields 
of gold that Solomon made. 

It was with some emotion. Dr 
Breasted writes, that he read the name 
of the old Egyptian conqueror who 
carried away Solomon’s treasure from 
Jerusalem nearly 3000 years ago. 

And even now there are people who 
call archaeology a dry-as-dust pursuit. 

CANADA’S TIMBER 

The magnificent forests of Canada 
play a great part in the economy of 
the Dominion. • 

Their products are valued at 
£100,000,000 a year, and they employ 
over 200,000 people. Then, of course, 

' the spending of these people sets up- a 
great volume of other trade. 

The Canadian lumber industry is the 
first manufacturing industry of the 
Dominion as an employer of labour. 
Canada has 3000 sawmills. 

The Canadian pulp and paper industry 
has developed magically and enormous 
quantities are made of newsprint, the 
cheap paper on which newspapers are 
printed There are over 100 mills making 
pulp or paper, and they employ 34,000 
people. Canada now makes twice as 
much newsprint as the United States, 
and has big exports. 

Canada is rich in the beautiful tree 
called the Douglas fir, which grows to a 
great height and produces a most 
valuable wood, good for either struc¬ 
tural purposes or for joinery. . In the 
trade this wood is called British Colum¬ 
bian pine. 

In our famous Kew Gardens the flag¬ 
staff, about 100 feet high, is a beautiful 
spar of Douglas, fir. 


SELFISH NATIONS 

By Sir George Paish 

' The war was a blight. Not only was 
it a crime to bring to their deaths a 
million men, not only did it destroy, a 
vast amount of real wealth ; but it was 
a blight, since it destroyed the good im¬ 
pulse of the world, in a large measure 
making a world appallingly selfish. 

I have never known the nations as 
selfish as they have been since the war. 
Why I cannot tell, except that when 
certain people get very wealthy it seems 
to demoralise everybody. 

It is for that reason I think you have 
this extraordinary development. You 
could not have had Irish sweepstakes 
before the war. It is the desire to get 
rich quick that is bringing all these 
things into being and destroying the 
moral power. 


DEAR FRUIT 
Taxes and High Prices 

Fruit is dear this year, and likely to 
be dearer. Growers are getting high 
prices, stimulated by the special taxes 
imposed to protect the home markets. 

In Kent apple crops are selling at £50 
and upward for the produce of a single 
acre. In one case reported over £100 was 
fetched per acre. 

The Import Duties Advisory Com¬ 
mittee has recommended a fresh scale 
of fruit, vegetable, flower, tree, and plant 
duties, which will be imposed from Sep¬ 
tember 1. We give a few samples of the 
rates a pound : 

Cherries (May f to Aug. 15) .. .. 3d 

Gooseberries (May 1 to July 31) .. Jd 

Green Beans (Jan. 1 to Aug. 31) .. l|d 

Tomatoes (June 1 to July 31) .. .. 2d 

Tomatoes (Aug. 1 to Oct. 31) .. .. id 

Common Cut Flowers, such as lilac.. 2d 
These are serious rates, and the Com¬ 
mittee warns growers that the duties can 
only be continued if efficiency is shown 
by them. 


THIS ENGLAND 

The Villages of England. By A. K. 

Wickham (Batsford, 12s 6d). 

No feature in its landscape is so 
essentially English as the ancient village. 
It fits into its place as if Nature herself 
and not Man had set it there in a 
perfect harmony with its surroundings. 

This book, rich in drawings and well- 
selected photographs, is an endeavour 
to explain the inner meaning of this 
secret to all who love to haunt these 
homes of their ancestors. The author 
divides England into its five most pro¬ 
nounced geological areas, and shows 
how the stone to hand beneath the feet 
of the builder was the natural material 
for the churches and other buildings 
which he erected on its surface. The 
quarry face and the church wall match 
in colour ; hence our quiet harmony. 

It is a book to convert the unconscious 
vandal of our hustling age and to turn 
our thoughts back to those quiet and 
reverend men and women whose work 
in wood and stone remains an abiding 
influence whichever way we turn in our 
lovely heritage. 


GOOD NEWS FOR LADIES 

We are no longer to be worried by 
creases in our skirts or frocks: . After 
about 14 years hard work a clever person 
has found out how to keep cotton and 
artificial silk from creasing. The good 
news was given out at the annual meet¬ 
ing of that fine old firm Messrs Tootal 
of Manchester. 

It is indeed a great victory. The 
process sounds too scientific to have 
anything to do with so simple an object 
as a light summer dress. It means 
putting a synthetic condensation pro¬ 
duct inside the cotton hair and inside 
the artificial silk filament. 

This is splitting hairs .with a ven¬ 
geance. But what industry rewarded ; 
and what a comfort not to have to iron 
out that dress so often ! 


SAVING THE SMALL 
EXPENSES 

A new rule in Germany obliges 
theatre managers to post the cast of 
characters in the vestibule. . 

This enables the thrifty to enjoy the 
play intelligently without buying a 
programme. Cloak-room fees have also 
been reduced. The German people are 
so fond of the theatre that during hard 
times many will deprive themselves of 
a meal in order to save the price of a 
theatre ticket. To such people the 
many small expenses of theatre-going 
are a real burden, and we are glad to see 
that their requirements have been 
taken into consideration. 


Late Harvest 

An Old Wheatfield 
in Devon 

About 3500 years ago a man reaped 
the sunburnt wheat in a field in Devon. 
The other day Devon men handled part 
of his harvest. 

They were digging at Hembury Fort, 
the ancient stronghold with great earthen 
ramparts near Honiton. . Here they 
found several cooking-pots, .and the 
blocks that had supported them over 
an old, old hearth. They also found 
more than half a pint of wheat grains. 
Never before has such a large amount 
of corn been found surviving from 
Stone Age times. 

It is often said that wheat from the 
tombs of the Pharaohs has sprouted, 
but there has never been a case of such 
a thing. The wheat from Hembury 
Fort will never grow. 

It was the Devon Archaeological 
Exploration Society that made the in¬ 
teresting discovery. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

There is no place like home thinks 
Mrs Sarah Peters, who has lived to be 
100 without moving out of a 10-mile 
radius of Worthing. 

She might have seen Garibaldi, 
Tennyson, Dickens, Browning, the Duke 
of Wellington, and a host of other 
famous people. She might have travelled 
by coach and horses, by steam-driven 
engines, by railroad, by motor-car, 
by aeroplane. But she did not believe 
in gadding about. Her life was quite 
filled by caring for her family, and she 
did not believe her native Worthing 
could be beaten. 

Evidently nothing in her hundred 
years has shaken that belief, for she 
still lives at .Worthing, where she has 
just celebrated her birthday. 

If home-keeping hearts are best, as 
the proverb runs, Mrs Peters must have 
very nearly the best heart in all England. 


MORE PEOPLE IN THE AIR 

More and more people are using the 
airways. 

When the first passenger sendee 
between London and Paris was started 
in 1919 between twenty and thirty 
people used the airway each week. The 
fare was then 20 guineas. 

Now the fare is only five guineas, and 
the great 40-seater planes of Imperial 
Airways have the luxury of a well- 
furnished drawing-room. During last 
July 4576 people made the journey 
between the two capitals in the machines 
of the British company, and perhaps 
half that number flew in French and 
other machines. 

Including the services to the East and 
to Africa the machines of Imperial Air¬ 
ways carried 7508 passengers in July. 


QUEER SIGHTS 

Queer sights we see in London Town, 
especially in Pall Mall. 

It is now nearly two years since the 
clock in Pall Mall stopped with the 
wrong time on both faces, and appar-. 
ently neither the tenant, nor the agent, 
nor the landlord, nor the Westminster 
Gity Council has taken any moment’s 
interest in the matter, but has left the 
clock pointing to twelve on one face and 
quarter-past three on the other. 

Just opposite the clock we saw the 
other day another queer sight, one of 
the women cleaners of a club throwing 
her litter into the street. 

The last time we saw anything of the 
kind was in Oxford Street, where a 
shopkeeper picked up the litter in his 
shop and threw it on the pavement, 
from where, we are glad to say, some¬ 
body passing by picked up the litter 
and threw it back into the shop. 
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THE GOLDEN COW 

Brings Millions To 
New Zealand 

New Zealand is only a little country, 
about the size of Britain, but its .million 
and a half cows provide a large amount 
of the butter and cheese Britain eats. 

In the last tw'enty years the value of 
the butter and' cheese'sent'from New 
Zealand to Britain has increased five¬ 
fold. It has increased from £3,000,000 
in 1910 to £15,000,000 in 1931. 

. New Zealand sent about 100,000 tons 
of butter and about 100,000 tons' of 
cheese to Britain in 1931, and in return 
received all sorts of goods, including 
motor-cars, cotton cloth, electrical 
machinery, and ever so' many' things 
which cannot be made in New Zealand. 
She received in return £15,000,000 
worth of something from Britain. 

What the “ golden cow ” means to 
New Zealand is shown by the fact .that 
butter and cheese made up as much as 
43 per cent of the value of this little 
Dominion’s exports. ’ 

FRIENDLY VILLAGES 

"With regard to your recent para¬ 
graph on the need for a Village.;Peace¬ 
maker, it is surely hopeful that Nowadays 
villages intermingle more, in a friendly 
way, than they ever used to do,” writes 
a member of the, British Legion.-. .j 

" For instance, at the recent dedica¬ 
tion of a' standard of our . society at a 
Surrey village, we were visited by 
cordial . deputations from Ashtead, 
Elsted, Shalford, Albury, Abinge'r, 
Milford, and no end of other villages. 
Our Girl Guides served the tea Which 
the Women’s Institute provided, and 
the Institute was responsible for the 
working of the banner for ■ which the 
silk had been given by a' friend. 
Listening as the’ dear names of the lads 
who had died for us were spoken over 
again at the local war .memorial, many 
villagers registered once more a'vow 
that Peace should prevail for ever and 
begin at home." 


BAD NEWS FOR FLIES 

Soon we may be able to keep our 
houses free from flies by a device which 
seems likely to replace sticky paper, 
swatters, poisons, and other means of 
exterminating the pest. ' 

A fly electrocutor.has been invented 
which can be fastened, to either door or 
window, and resembles a screen with 
wires spaced three-eighths: of; an inch 
apart. When a, fly_ strikes :the wires 
its body completes the circuit, the elec¬ 
tric spark jumps the gap and kills it. 

A small transformer is employed to 
adjust the current to a voltage which 
will, kill flies, arid other - insects too, 
without being, dangerous, to human 
beings. One transformer is, sufficient 
for the successful operation of two or 
three of the screens.' The needful current 
is secured from the ordinary house sup¬ 
ply. The dead insects are deposited 
in a trough at the bottom of the 
electrified screen. 


BREAD NOT TOO DEAR 

So much has been said of retail bread 
prices that it is only fair to record- the 
report of a Food Council Special Com¬ 
mittee that bakers arc not making 
extraordinary profits. 

The Committee, indeed, allow that 
there has been an increase in costs 
equal to half a farthing on each 4-pound 
loaf, and recommend that this should be 
allowed for in future. 

The Committee did not . find any 
increase in baking costs or general 
overhead expenses, but that the cost of 
distribution had risen. We hope,' there¬ 
fore, that any increase in prices will not 
be allowed to affect the many cases in 
which bread is sold over the counter. 
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Memorial to Air Pioneer • Model Cathedral • London’s Big Clock 



A Happy Holiday—Large numbers of children from London have been staying at a holiday camp at Dymchurch in 


Kent. Here we see some of them enjoying a bathe in the sea, 



Lilienthal Memorial—A memorial to Otto Lillenthat, the 
German pioneer of flying, has been set up on the hill where he 
was killed in a glider crash 36 years ago. The globe shows 
the routes of great historic flights. 



A Crazy House—This house is not falling down through old 
age. It was built in this quaint ramshackle fashion to amuse 
holiday-makers at Felixstowe. 





Professor Piccard and His Gas Tubes—This picture shows the 
scientist inspecting the truckloads of cylinders which contained 
the gas for the great balloon which bore him to the record height 
of over 10 miles above the Earth. See page 2. 



London’s Big New Clock—Here we get a good idea of the size 
of the hands off London's biggest clock on the new Shell-Mex 
building near Waterloo Bridge. 



A Wooden Cathedral—Ever since he was a young man, Richard The Open-Air Girl—A girl who was enjoying the 

Qid, a Yorkshireman of 76, has been making wonderful wood cooling breeze on a hilltop near London made a 

models In his spare time. Here is his Milan Cathedral. splendid subject for our photographer. 


Giant Fungus—The boy in this picture is holding two giant 
puff-balls, which are growths of fungus, found in a rhododen¬ 
dron bed at Marlborough College in Wiltshire. 
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OLYMPIC TRIUMPHS 


ALL THE WORLD 
COMES IN 

East and West Meet in a 
Pleasant Rivalry 

PLAYING THE GAME 

From California the Olympic Cham¬ 
pions have returned home taking their 
laurels with them. 

Some of the wreaths are coming back 
to Britain. We wish there were more 
of them, but we may be glad that 
Hampson, who captured the 800 metres 
race, added to his wreath the extra leaf 
of creating a world’s record. Two go 
to Ireland through Tisdall, who won 
the 400 metres hurdles, and Dr O’Calla¬ 
ghan, who threw the hammer. 

The Dominions also shared their 
triumphs with the Old Country. Canada 
took the high jump, Australia won the 
1000 metres cycling on time, and an 
Australian girl carried off one of the 
swimming events. South Africa con¬ 
tributed two boxing champions. In 
rowing Canada! took the sculls, and 
Great Britain had two compensations 
for losing the race for the eights in 
winning the fours and the pairs. 

New Records 

That ends the tale of what we may 
call our domestic relations in these 
world events which were held in distant 
California, and whatever individual 
triumphs any nation may have won, or 
whatever disappointments they may 
have incurred, all may congratulate 
themselves on their share in a world¬ 
wide festival. 

The mutual congratulation does not 
arise solely because the festival was 
crowned with a series of new records 
and astonishing performances. That 
was to be expected when the meeting 
was attended, not by the athletes of one 
or two countires, but of nearly every 
country where the athletic spirit reigns. 

Every Little Helps 

But the better reason for satisfaction 
is that such meetings bring all the 
nations together in a rivalry which 
teaches them to know one another 
better. . We do not pretend that they 
strive against one another in unalloyed 
friendliness, and we may not yet dare to 
hope that athletic gatherings will banish 
war from the earth by providing a 
substitute. Yet every little helps, and 
the Olympic Games are something like 
a Boy Scouts International Jamboree, 
though we may confess that they come 
a long way after. 

At any rate, an inspection of the list 
of names of those who.won the highest 
honours reveals a remarkable assembly 
of nations who even at the present 
moment do not see eye to eye with one 
another in politics, but who in this 
tournament forgot all such differences 
in the sole object of winning a game. 

America’s Victories 

The United States, with the advan¬ 
tage of being on the spot and having 
preponderating numbers to draw upon, 
naturally won the largest number of 
events, though we must not deny to them 
the powers of care and concentration 
they bring to bear on winning them. 
But they owed two of their victories to 
an American Negro, Eddie Tolan, whom, 
with their gift for nicknames, they 
called the Midnight Express. 

Apart from American victors, the 
geographical range of other winning 
countries is remarkable. In the official 
list the first winner comes from Poland. 
Poland is followed by Italy, Finland, 
France, Japan, Argentina, Germany, 
Sweden, Latvia) Czecho-Slovakia, and 
last, if not least, ourselves and our 
Dominions, India, too, being successful. 

If all these differing countries can join 
together in the effort to win a game, we 
may be sure that the time is coming 
nearer, if slowly, when they will combine 
together to “ play the game ’’ in the 
best sense of the word. 


ST PETER’S GOES 
ACROSS THE TOWN 

An Old Church To Be 
Made New 

SOLVING A PROBLEM 
AT LINCOLN 

An interesting church with a charming 
name, St Peter-at-Arches, Lincoln, is 
slowly disappearing and is to be given 
to the world again in the form of a badly- 
wanted new church in the suburbs. 

Like most ancient townships, Lincoln 
has too many churches in the heart of 
the. city. It is some time since St Bene¬ 
dict’s, a 13th-century chufch, fell into 
disuse and was incorporated with the 
parish of St Peter-at-Arches ; and now 
St Peter’s church is superfluous. 

Some years ago the Bishop of Lincoln 
decided to pull it down, knowing how 
valuable the site would be to the Corpora¬ 
tion in their street-widening schemes. 
At last they have decided to buy the site. 
The church is being pulled down very 
carefully and will be rebuilt on the out¬ 
skirts of Lincoln in a style as near the 
existing one as possible. 

Frescoes in the Apse 

Thus an old landmark goes from Lin¬ 
coln, which John Evelyn described as an 
old, confused town, very long, uneven, 
steep, and rugged. A little of the con¬ 
fusion will disappear with it, and no 
doubt the people of Lincoln will welcome 
the comfort of wider streets and a little 
breathing room. 

This disappearing church is not really 
very old as churches go. It rose in 1724 
on the site of an ancient building and 
was locally known as the Corporation 
Church, because half the cost of re¬ 
building was borne by the Corporation. 
The city took great pride in it and called 
in a Venetian painter called Francis 
Damini, who had done some work in the 
cathedral, to paint frescoes in the apse. 

The original St Peter’s got its surname, 
so to speak, from one of the Roman 
gates or arches into the ancient city, 
near which it was built. The gate was 
pulled down long ago and in its place 
there rose, in the 15th century, the lovely 
town gate known as Stonebow, which is 
one of the most charming features of the 
High Street. 


MAKING UNEMPLOYMENT 
The Power We Waste 

The British Clay Industries are very 
important, including brickmaking, tile¬ 
making, and sanitary pipemaking. 

They have formed a National Joint 
Industrial Council and it has just issued 
a public statement directing attention 
to the depression in their trades. 

The reason is a simple one. It has 
nothing whatever to do with world 
depression or imports or exports ; the 
situation has been caused by the whole¬ 
sale abandonment of building schemes, 
housing schemes, and public works 
generally. 

We have already expressed our view 
that this has been one of the chief 
mistakes made by the National Govern¬ 
ment. For some strange reason it 
seems unable to differentiate between 
wise and foolish expenditure. 

Surely it is the height of folly to stop 
a housing scheme, and with it brick¬ 
making and tilemaking and coal-getting, 
and thus to throw a great army of men 
into idleness. 

The idleness so caused has to be paid 
for. The unemployed brickmaker has 
to be paid a dole ; and so he is paid for 
idleness instead of for making bricks. 

We have the power immediately to 
employ every bricklayer, mason, carpenter, 
joiner, builder’s labourer, architect, brick- 
maker, tilemaker, cement and lime- 
worker, and all the many workers who 
depend on these. 

Why not do it? 


TYPEWRITING BY 
TELEPHONE 

Wonderful New Service 
For the Public 

THE TELEX 

The C.N. has already told of the won¬ 
derful telewriter which enables a letter 
to be typed in one place and reproduced 
immediately in another place miles away. 

The Post Office has now linked up 
the telewriter with the public telephone 
service in London, and within a month 
or two it is hoped to provide many 
more big towns with the combined 
service. It will then be possible for 
firms to carry on typewritten corre¬ 
spondence by telephone. 

This is how it will be done. 

A London company will call on the 
telephone its branch office, or another 
company, in Leeds. When communica¬ 
tion is established the caller will operate 
a switch by his telephone instrument, 
which will bring his telewriter into 
circuit. He will tell his listener to do 
the same at the other end. Then the 
letter will be typed on the telewriter in 
the London office and will be instan¬ 
taneously reproduced by the machine 
in the Leeds building. 

No Chance of Error 

There can be no chance of the letter 
being reproduced by the wrong person, 
because before the typing of the letter 
begins another switch marked Who 
Are You ? is depressed. Immediately 
there comes through automatically the 
telephone number of the office which 
is being called. 

Nor can a third party receive the 
messages, for should anybody break in 
on to the line, as sometimes happens 
during telephone conversations, the 
circuit is broken. 

The Post Office charges £ 65 a year in 
addition to the telephone costs for the 
use of the telewriter. Many concerns 
will consider it cheap at the price, for 
it will be of tremendous help in speeding 
up business. It is to be known as the 
Telex system. 


A HORSE’S NATURAL 
DEFENCE 

By the Secretary ot the R.S.P.C.A. 

The article by Sir Herbert Maxwell in 
the C.N. of July 23 is most interesting. 

Before the passing of the Animals 
(Anaesthetics) Act, 1919, this society 
had succeeded in establishing in the 
Courts that docking was illegal. That 
Act has since somewhat tied our hands 
because it permits docking if an anaes¬ 
thetic is used. Wc cannot now obtain a 
conviction merely for the practice of 
docking, though in May we took success¬ 
ful proceedings in two cases. 

When a little more time is left to 
private members in the House we shall 
no doubt succeed in obtaining legislation 
on this and other important animal pro¬ 
tection Bills that have a strong backing 
of public support. In the meantime we 
are doing what we can in other ways, 
and only last April we urged all our 
branches to see that the rules of horse 
shows under their control should em¬ 
phasise that the society is strongly 
against docking, and that, if a special 
class for undocked horses cannot be 
made, the judges should award fewer 
points to any animals that do not possess a 
good growth of hair several inches below 
the dock. 

It may be of interest to your readers 
to know that the suffering caused by 
flies, whether horses are docked or not, 
can be much mitigated by the use of the 
following dressing : 

Oil of White Birch. 1$ ounces 

Oil of Tar (rectified) .. .. 1 ounce 

Linseed Oil .. 5 ounces 

Smear the parts on which the flies 
generally settle. Shake well before using. 

I am sure a little cafe of this kind will 
benefit horses throughout the country. 
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RIN-TIN-TIN OF 
THE FILMS 

Clever Dog That Amused 
Millions of People 
THE WORLD LOSES A FRIEND 

Rin-tin-tin has gone to whatever 
happy hunting-grounds good dogs 
enjoy, and has left only a precious 
memory behind. 

Many, in fact most, dogs have a 
genius for friendship, but this brown 
Alsatian had friends all over the world 
who had never seen him except in 
pictures. But there never was a dog 
more photographed, for he was the 
canine hero of Hollywood's films ; he 
was acting in one when he died. 

By an odd coincidence the film was 
called The Pride of the Regiment, 
and Rin-tin-tin’s ■ part in it was one 
which by his history, as well as by his 
aptitude as an actor, he was well fitted 
to sustain. He was a German dog, and 
had been captured late in the war by 
an American officer. Lieutenant Lee 
Duncan, and taken as a prize, not a 
prisoner, to America. 

Uncanny Understanding 

As a prize he proved a goldmine. 
His owner trained him as a film actor, 
but it soon appeared that he was a 
born one. He seemed to have an 
uncanny understanding of what he had 
to do in the part for which he was cast. 

Just give Rin-tin-tin the word,' and 
in the last scene he would climb the 
wall, and, leaping on the villain, rescue 
the golden-haired heroine from his 
wicked grip. Or he would dash past the 
sentries to succour the hero at the 
eleventh hour, for he always appeared 
in the nick of time and was always on 
the side of virtue. 

What he was like in private life we 
learn only by rumour, and perhaps if 
he had any feelings about the matter at 
all he would have felt that the private 
life of an artist should be sacred. 

All that is known about Rin-tin-tin 
is to his credit. He was devoted to his 
master, who was also devoted to him, as 
well he might be, for Rin-tin-tin earned 
more money than any dog ever known. 

But that is not his chief title to fame. 
What we most like to remember him 
by is the amount of pleasure and enter¬ 
tainment his appearance and acting 
gave to millions of people. 


DIGGING UP OUR 
STORIED PAST 
A Mosaic Floor and Frescoed 
Wall at St Albans 

For a third summer the happy band 
of students who work under the guidance 
of Dr Wheeler of the London Museum 
have, assembled under the hill which 
bears St Alban’s shrine.’ 

Once more will they dig and quest 
in the old Roman town which gave 
England one of her first martyrs, and 
when the rains of winter put an end to 
their work, some new knowledge of the 
great civilisation that came and went 
nearly 2000 years ago will be revealed 
and set out in orderly fashion for stud¬ 
ents of our ancient story. 

Within ten days of their start the 
archaeologists had laid bare a many- 
coloured mosaic 33 feet long and 20 feet 
wide. Varied geometrical designs in 
16 panels and a flowing plant design 
give this find distinction. Upon it had 
fallen a plaster wall on which are paint¬ 
ings of flowers and ears of corn with 
vivid colours as a background. 

In gathering up this plaster for 
removal and reconstruction some coins 
of the last half of the third century 
dropped out, giving the period in which 
the house was occupied. 

Verulamium, as the Romans called 
this town, was an important centre, and 
it is hoped that many more treasures 
will be revealed. 
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THE NORTHERN 
CROSS 


Leading the I.L.O. 

The New Director 


A GLORIOUS SIGHT 

The Fabled Swan and the 
Starry Host of the Milky Way 


WONDERS OF CYGNUS 


By the C.N, Astronomer 


-One of the most gorgeous regions of 
the heavens is now almost overhead. 

As soon as it is dark and the Moon 
has set the Northern Cross may be 
seen with its five stellar jewels pro¬ 
jected against the radiance of several 
millions of suns. 


If the sky be very clear, with no 
brilliant artificial lights about, the 
glory of the scene will be obvious; 
though comparatively few of the starry 
host can be seen individually by the 
unaided eye, very little magnification 
by field Or opera- 
glasses will in¬ 
crease the num¬ 
bers visible from 
five to tenfold. 

But millions 
will still remain in 
the "far beyond,” 
which can only be 
glimpsed with 
powerful tele¬ 
scopes ; never¬ 
theless, their combined radiance may be 
seen as the famous belt of soft light known 
popularly as the Milky Way, which at 
the present time crosses the heavens 
from the north-east to the south-west. 
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Albireo'* 


The stars forming the 
Northern Cross 


Seemingly astride this glorious stream 
of countless suns, and high in the 
zenith, is the ancient constellation of 
Cygnus, the fabled white swan into which 
Orpheus the musician, famous in Greek 
mythology,, was changed and has thus 
been commemorated in the sky for at 
least 3000 years. 

What is popularly known as the 
Northern Cross, formed by its five most 
brilliant stars, is a striking feature 
and much more like a cross than the 
famous Southern Cross. It resembles, 
moreover, the accepted form of the 
Latin Cross of Christianity. These 
stars were regarded by the early 
Christians as symbolical of the Cross 
of Calvary set on high. Its splendid 
stars are so placed as to represent the 
five wounds of Jesus, while the star 
Albireo or Beta-in-Cygnus, at the foot 
of the Cross, which -represented the 
single nail that penetrated the sacred 
feet, has been since found to be actually 
composed of two stars, constituting one 
of the most magnificent pairs known. 


Stars of the Cross 


These arc perceptible through power¬ 
ful field-glasses, the larger being a 
giant golden-hued sun ; the smaller 
sun is a rich blue. Strange to say, 
though they appear so close together, 
actually the bluish sun is nearer to us 
than to the other golden sun, being 
about 350 light-years away, whereas 
the golden one is at least 1000 light- 
years distant. 

Much the' brightest of the stars of 
the Cross is Deneb, also known as 
Arided, and to astronomers as Alpha- 
in-Cygnus. This is another giant sun 
radiating about 10,000 times more 
light than our Sun ; but it is at least 
38 million times as far away, or about 
600 light-years distant. 

Gamma-in-Cygnus is another colossal 
sun, radiating about 200 times the light 
of our Sun. It is nearly 15 million 
times farther away, its light taking 
233 years to reach us. 

Epsilon-in-Cygnus is but 74 light- 
years distant, and is a sun nearer to 
ours in size. Delta-in-Cygnus is 60 
light-years distant, the nearest and 
most interesting of all because it is 
composed of two suns. One is some¬ 
what larger than ours, while the other 
much smaller one, which takes 376 
years to revolve round the larger sun, 
is a world in the making. G. F. M. 


A new Director has been chosen for 
the I.L.O. by its Governing Body, Mr 
H. B. Butler, who was second-in-com¬ 
mand to M. Albert Thomas from the 
beginning of the organisation. 

An Englishman of Eton and Oxford 
thus succeeds an ardent French Socialist. 
How to follow such a flaming personality 
as the brilliant late Director will be a 
difficult matter, but the motto that was 
his is also Mr Butler’s, as it is that of 
every devoted worker of the organisa¬ 
tion. .The words of it, written on a 
parchment scroll, lie hidden under the 
foundation-stone of the building in 
Geneva : Husband Justice and Ye shall 
garner Peace. 

They underlie also every article of 
Part 13 of the Versailles Treaty, on 
which the International Labour Office 
was built and which remains its charter. 
The new Director played a leading 
part in drafting this charter at the 
Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919, 
and its words, too, must be engraven 
indelibly on his memory : 

Whereas conditions of labour exist 
involving such injustice, hardship, and 
privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest, so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are im¬ 
perilled ; and an improvement of these 
conditions is urgently required, and so on. 

Children in Factories 

Mr Butler also acted as Secretary- 
General to the first of the International 
Labour Conferences held in 1919 at 
Washington, where among the con¬ 
ventions adopted was the one which 
ensures that children tinder a certain 
age shall not be employed in factories. 

It is therefore no newcomer that now 
guides the work of the I.L.O., and if his 
second-in-command is chosen from the 
Workers Groups the combination should 
be a strong one. 

A new leader will soon be needed in 
the place of Sir Eric Drummond, who 
has resigned his post as Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. At 
the I.L.O. an Englishman has followed a 
Frenchman; who will follow the English¬ 
man at the Secretariat ? 

A CUP OF COLD WATER 
A Sad Church Wall 

Drinking-fountains are more than ever 
in request now that Young England goes 
walking in the holidays. 

A friend of the C.N. who is a keen 
cyclist tells us of the great lack of drink¬ 
ing-fountains in some of our towns. They 
are often difficult to find, and sometimes 
he has not succeeded in finding one at all. 

During a heat wave this summer our 
cyclist friend arrived in Gloucester after 
a 35-mile ride from Bristol. He was hot 
and thirsty, but could find no fountain. 
He left the town and came upon ■ one 
built into a church wall, but the basin was 
full of dirt and the fountain out of order. 


WHO WAS ARISTOTLE? 

Born Macedonia, 384 b.c. Died Greece, 322 b.C. 

One of the greatest philosophers of 
antiquity, Aristotle became, at 17, 
the pupil of Plato, and for three years 
had for his own pupil Alexander the 
Great, who left the side of his master 
to go forth upon his career of conquest. 

Aristotle then opened his famous 
school in Athens, which he called the 
Lyceum, from its proximity to the 
temple of Apollo Lyceius. Here he 
treated of every subject which came 
within the range of ancient thought, and 
was rightly viewed, even down to Dante’s 
day, as “ the master of those that know.” 

His influence and teachings remained 
the barrier between later eras and 
barbarism. His piety being impugned, 
remembering the fate of Socrates, he 
fled to Clialcis, in Euboea, where he 
died, saying, as he left Athens, " I do 
not wish to see the Athenians sin twice 
against philosophy.” 


PEGGIE FROM 
SIERRA LEONE 

ATTRACTIVE YOUNG 
HIPPO 

A Temptation For the Zoo’s 
Prize Ratter 

BUT JENNY HOLDS BACK 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s collection of hippo¬ 
potamuses has again been increased, 
the newcomer this time being a young 
pygmy hippo sent from Sierra Leone. 

She is an attractive little orphan, aged 
six months and nicknamed Peggie, who 
has just got past the feeding-bottle, 
stage, but is still too immature to 
manage without particular care. She is 
fed on a special diet which consists of a 
mixture of eggs, milk, malt, and cod 
liver oil, supplemented once a day by a 
rather more solid meal of bananas and 
clover ; and already the young hippo 
shows signs of making progress. 

The Rival Pygmies 

She settled down in her menagerie 
quarters without any trouble, and at 
once made friends with her keeper. 
Indeed, as Peggie is obviously disposed 
to become a Zoo pet, she will be a rival 
for the baby pygmy hippo Mary, who 
was born in the Gardens not long ago. 

At present Mary is rather handicapped 
by her mother Diana, a jealous parent, 
determined to let her small daughter run 
no risks by making friends with visitors. 

In another section of the menagerie a 
Zoo pet has recently proved that she is 
not lacking in intelligence and dis¬ 
crimination. This animal is Jenny, the 
tame mongoose who is so obedient that 
she can be trusted to run about the 
Small Mammal House when all the doors 
are wide open, for she never makes an 
attempt to dash out into the Gardens 
and get into mischief. 

But in addition to being a reliable pet 
Jenny has a useful accomplishment. 
She is an expert rat-killer, and as she 
prides herself on being one of the Zoo’s 
prize ratters Jenny considers it her duty 
to attack any creature resembling these 
pestilential rodents. 

Mongoose and Squirrel 

Several of her housemates have dis¬ 
covered to their sorrow that Jenny is 
determined to exterminate the rodent 
tribe, and so the keeper was greatly 
alarmed one morning when one of his 
valued charges, a rare black-backed 
dorsal squirrel known as Smith, escaped 
from his den while Jenny was at large. 

Hastily the man grasped a net in the 
hope of recapturing Smith before Jenny 
had time to get into action ; but the 
squirrel was in a michievous mood and 
evaded it. 

Disaster seemed inevitable, for there 
was his precious Smith inviting an 
attack from the mongoose, who hitherto 
had never failed to pursue and kill any 
squirrel within her reach. However, 
Jenny behaved wonderfully. She at 
once noticed the squirrel, but instead of 
chasing him she stood quietly watching 
the keeper’s attempts to catch the little 
fugitive. 

In due course Smith was captured and 
returned safe and sound to his cage, and 
Jenny was warmly congratulated for her 
intelligent behaviour. 

NO WORK NO PAY 
Common Sense at Stockholm 

The common-sense policy of employing 
the unemployed has been adopted at 
Stockholm. 

The city’s Unemployment Committee 
has decided that men who are paid 
unemployment relief must give two days 
service a week to the City by performing 
road work. 

The rate of relief pay is lower than 
in England. A married man with two 
children receives about 26s a week. 



Their 

Bedtime 

Treat 

(AFF to bed — willingly and happily 
^ —with never a grumble that bed¬ 

time has come too soon. For they have 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ as their “ good¬ 
night ” beverage—just as Mummy and 
Daddy do. 

The sleep of happy, healthy childhood 
comes quickly to them. And while they 
sleep the rich nourishment ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
so abundantly supplies restores their 
tired little bodies and creates new stores 
of energy and vitality. 

During the coming Autumn ‘ Ovaltine 
will prove specially valuable. The robust 
health it will give the children will keep 
them free from coughs and colds and will 
fortify them against epidemic infections. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is an original product made 
from specially prepared malt extract, 
fresh liquid milk, and new - laid eggs 
from our own and selected farms. 
There is only one ‘ Ovaltine ’—there is 
nothing “ just as good. 

Combinations of food substances con¬ 
taining a high percentage of added sugar 
to give them bulk and to cheapen the 
cost are not comparable to this supreme 
health beverage. 

OVALTINE 

FOOD BEVERAGE 

Buildsup Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1 / 1 , 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P791 
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. above all I want her healthy” 

“She’s a bigger handful to manage than a dozen boys ... 
that is if you try to manage her. Luckily, I don’t! All 

the important training was done when she was small. 

Now I let her go her own way confidently; she’s full of 
sensible habits. Yes, of course, she always washes with 
Lifebuoy Soap, for above all I want her healthy. And you 
can see the result. She hasn’t missed a day’s school for 
years. So much illness can .be avoided if children learn to 
protect themselves from the danger of dirt. I am sure 

all good mothers must be Lifebuoy ‘fans’. When you 



LIFEBUOY 

is more than a good soap 
—it’s a good habit 

1.5 69'169-55 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 


The Magazine 
for the 

MANLY Boy! 


CHUMS has been famous for 
many years and is now more 
popular than ever. Every month 
it is crowded with splendid yarns 
of School, Sport and Adventures. 
There are also articles on inter¬ 
esting hobbies, copious illus¬ 
trations, and Eight Pages in 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


CHUMS ***** 1 /' 

On Sale at all Newsagents 


RUSSIA TRANSFORMING 
HERSELF 

THE NEED OF SKILL 

Not Likely To Flood the 
World’s Markets 

A GREAT EFFORT ON HER 
OWN RESOURCES 

Some people imagine that because 
Russia is endeavouring suddenly to 
transform herself into an industrial 
country we must expect her to pour 
out enormous quantities of manu¬ 
factured goods to flood the markets of 
the world. 

The fact is that Russia will for long 
have the greatest difficulty in producing 
enough goods for her own market. 

We can easily understand this if we 
remember that Russia has been for 
ages a very poor country with an 
uneducated peasantry working the soil 
in the most primitive way. It is not 
possible suddenly to transform these 
peasants into skilled workers capable of 
handling intelligently the machines 
used in modern industry or in mech¬ 
anised agriculture. The progress made 
is rapid in the circumstances, but no 
intelligent Russian holds that efficiency 
has yet been won. Indeed, Stalin 
himself has warned his people not 
to believe for a moment that they have 
yet attained to the productive powers of 
Western Europe. 

Inadequate Transport 

It is easier to plan a great factory 
than to secure trained workmen capable 
of handling a fine modern plant. It is 
also, naturally, very difficult to organise 
transportation throughout the enormous 
Russian Empire, which stretches across 
the map of the world from the Baltic 
to the Bering Sea. 

The Russian area measures over eight 
million square miles, and includes lands 
locked in the Arctic and lands which 
enjoy a climate warm enough to enable 
cotton to be grown. Russia forms a 
great part of Europe and a great part 
of Asia, and it will obviously be a 
labour of many years to perfect transport 
and communication. Consequently, as 
things are, it is not always easy to 
secure proper supplies of raw or manu¬ 
factured materials for the factories. 

Paying For Imports 

If we realise the truth of these plain 
facts we can see Russia as a country 
making great progress, yet also as a 
country which has enormous difficulties 
to face and conquer. So far from it 
being true that Russia is in a position 
to flood the world with commodities. 
Russia needs enormous supplies 

To pay for imports she must export, 
and until she is able to export more she 
cannot import more—unless she borrows. 

What is remarkable about the Russian 
effort is that she is developing mainly 
with her own resources, without raising 
big foreign loans. 


HOW FAR DOES A 
FLY FLY ? 

The Champion 

It is well known that the bee will fly- 
great distances in search of honey-, but 
who thinks of the ordinary house-fly¬ 
making long journeys ? The usual 
extent of its flying seems to be round 
and round the kitchen. 

However, the fly does sometimes 
go off on voyages of exploration. It 
has been stated on the authority- of 
Major E. E. Austen, Keeper of Entomo¬ 
logy- at South Kensington Museum, that 
the long-distance record is held by a 
house-fly in America which has flown a 
distance of 13 miles, 245 yards. 

Identification marks attached to the 
champion enabled the test to be verified. 


THE COUNTIES AT THE 
HEART OF ENGLAND 

WHAT THE CENSUS HAS 
REVEALED 

How Bricks and Mortar Cover 
the Fields of Middlesex 

LURE OF A GREAT CITY 

Volumes of statistics with their 
columns of figures and their percentages 
are often voted dull. But an hour with 
a Census Report can be very enjoyably 
spent if we give our imaginations rein 
and open wide the gates of memory. 

Dwellers in Greater London have 
recently been offered for holiday reading 
the Census Report on Middlesex and 
the L.C.C. Annual Volume of London 
Statistics. Both volumes are a store of 
interesting information for all who wish 
to know how their fellow-citizens live 
and for future historians of the greatest 
city the world has ever known. 

The Rise of Kingsbury 

The past ten years have shown no 
slackening in the covering of the fields 
of Middlesex with the homes of men. 
No county has increased its population 
so much—five times more than any 
other, or as much as 30 per cent. 

Kingsbury has eight times as many 
inhabitants and Hendon twice as many 
as ten years ago. The increase in the 
population of Hendon since the end of 
the war equals the population of the 
whole county during the Napoleonic 
Wars. In 1801 when the people of 
this county, outside London, numbered 
70,000, today there are nearly 1,700,000, 
all but a tiny minority being townsmen. 

There are now 360,000 houses, half as 
many again as ten years ago. The 
average size of the family is one-tenth 
smaller, the lower birth-rate during 
these ten years having the same effect 
as the loss of life during the war years 
which preceded. 

Women Who Fish and Mine 

Another interesting fact which reveals 
the interest of the town rather than the 
countryside to women is that there are 
118 women voters to every 100 men 
voters in the county of Middlesex, though 
this excess is gradually falling 

The statistics of London also stress 
this lure of the town for women, and 
add the curious fact that ten of them 
are among the 100 who earn a living by 
fishing. while 60 women are engaged in 
the mining industry. 

Londoners travel more today, every¬ 
body taking three times the number of 
journeys that were taken 30 years ago ; 
each person now makes 487 journeys by 
a vehicle a year. 

The busiest traffic points in London 
are Hyde Park Corner, passed by 69,000 
vehicles a day, and Trafalgar Square, 
with nearly 62,000. 

Cost of London’s Streets 

It is perhaps not surprising to read 
that one vehicle in three crossing Tower 
Bridge is still drawn by a horse, for that 
bridge is nearest to London's Dockland. 

The streets cost £1462 a mile to main¬ 
tain and £242 a mile to light. The fire 
brigade is called out 22 times a day, 
but we regret to see that the follies of 
Guy Fawkes Day trebled the average 
number of daily fires. It is surely time 
that there was an end to this foolish 
survival. 

London grows and grows, and it is 
ever more the duty of its citizens to 
show such a pride in it that it should be 
able to claim to be the most orderly as 
well as the farthest flung of all the cities 
in the world. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 
C.N. each week to any child on Earth. 
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THE WAY OUT OF 
THE CRISIS 

Let Us Get To Work 

A CONTRAST IN POLICIES ON 
BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC 

A remarkable contrast is furnished 
by Government action on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. 

America has set up a great public 
Corporation, armed with a capital of 
3500 million dollars, which is charged 
specifically with the duty of supplying 
funds to public authorities and corpora¬ 
tions for the carrying-out of works of 
public utility and other enterprises 
giving fruitful employment while adding 
to the national wealth. 

Here, on the other hand, there is 
official discouragement of all local 
enterprise. This is complained of 
bitterly by- the building trades, who 
point out that their men are thrown out 
of work and therefore thrown on the 
dole. The official attitude is supported 
by the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, who have actually sent 
out a circular suggesting that local 
authorities should be urged to suspend 
forthwith all schemes of expenditure on 
local improvements. 

Need of a Forward Policy 

In Italy public works have been put 
in hand to improve employment, while 
adding to the wealth of the country. 

The point at issue is very important, 
and all concerned should consider it. 

At a time when foreign trade is con¬ 
tracted by world depression we should 
lose no opportunity of engaging in 
fruitful enterprise at home. 

A forward policy in public improve¬ 
ments would do much to set the nation 
on its feet again. Money is in plentiful 
supply ; it should be applied to the 
work that needs to be done. 


Turkish People and 
Their Bible 

The Koran in Their Own 
Tongue 

One of the far-reaching innovations 
introduced in Turkey concerns the 
Koran. 

Following the abolition of the Cali¬ 
phate, the separation of Religion from 
the State, and numerous other changes, 
the Koran is now being chanted in 
Turkish in certain mosques. 

Hitherto it has always been read in 
the original Arabic, which was unin¬ 
telligible to all but the highly educated. 
The Arabic alphabet has already been 
abandoned for the Latin, and illiteracy 
will fast disappear. Now the people are 
hearing the Koran in their own language. 

The experiment was started in a small 
way at unimportant mosques, but the 
innovation was seriously launched, and 
this in St Sophia itself, on the Night of 
Power, the great festival in the fasting 
month of Ramazan. 

A Stirring Scene 

Anyone who has attended that cere¬ 
mony in St Sophia will never forget the 
impression carried away. The noble 
building lit up with countless little 
lights, the floor covered with the faithful 
in serried ranks, the rumble, as of 
distant thunder or as of waves on the 
shore, as they all kneel down in unison, 
is heart-stirring. 

This year the mosque was crowded, 
thousands being unable to obtain ad¬ 
mission, the extra numbers being due, 
doubtless, to the desire to hear the 
Koran in their own language. It is 
premature to say what ultimate effect 
this will have on Mohammedans in 
Turkey, but surely it is a step in the 
right direction to enable one and all to 
understand what is in the Holy Book 
which means so much in their religion. 


Jackos Little Oversight 


B ig Sister Belinda, who was spending 
her holidays in the country, 
invited Jacko to pay her a visit. 

" Give him plenty to do and he’ll 
keep out of mischief,” she always said, 
and she found Jacko a willing helper' 
He cleaned the windows and watered 
the flowers, and every day helped his 


to her that Jacko had taken an un¬ 
commonly short time to lock them up. 

“ Jacko,” she said uneasily, “ are the 
chickens all right ? ” 

“ Yes ! " answered Jacko, with a 
good-as-gold expression on his face. 

” Did you shoo them in before you 
locked the door ? ” 



Jacko banged the henhouse door and locked it 


sister to feed the chickens and to lock 
them up at night safe from the rats. 

One evening a car drove up. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” cried Belinda. “ It’s 
visitors. Jacko, can I trust you to 
lock up the chickens for me ? ” 

“Of course you can 1 ” answered 
Jacko importantly. 

“ You’ll be very careful, won’t you ? 
There are heaps of rats about,” Belinda 
said as she gave him the key. 

Jacko sprinted off at once, banged 
the henhouse door and locked it. Then 
he rattled it to see it was secure. 

It was dark by the time the visitors 
had gone, and it was only when they 
were having supper that Belinda thought 
of the chickens. It suddenly occurred 


Jacko’s face fell ruefully. 

“Coo! I never thought of that!” 
he stammered. 

Belinda rushed out into the field and 
seemed to see hundreds of wicked little 
green rats’ eyes glaring at her through 
the darkness. 

In the henhouse there was an ominous 
silence instead of the usual cluck- 
clucking when she opened the door. 
Not a chicken was inside it. 

“ Tell Jacko to bring some lanterns, 
quick ! ” shrieked Belinda wildly to her 
husband. 

Then began a long, frantfc hunt. 

It took the best part of an hour to 
round up the wanderers. 

Luckily there were no rats about. 



No jelly is so delightfully 
flavoured, and none so 
universally popular. 

HARTLEYS 


TABLE JELLIES 
JAMS AND 
MARMALADE 


“N< 


low; feint 
with your 
right! 

“On your toes. Sir; steady now... steady.” 

Coolness and confidence . . . two most im¬ 
portant things to carry you through. And 
Wrigley’s helps. Put a pellet into your 
mouth—it is ideal to steady you and give 
you confidence. 

The pure cool flavour of Wrigley’s refreshes you like 
nothing else can ... it refreshes your mouth . .. keeps 
you cool. Wrigley’s ‘after every meal’ aids digestion 
. .. cleanses the teeth. 

In two flavours—P.K., pure double-distilled pepper¬ 
mint flavour, and Spearmint, pure mint leaf flavour. 
Only id. a packet, worth many times more for the 
good it does you. 

MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

WRIGLEYS 

MEANS BETTER CHEWING GUM 
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PER 

PACKET 
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THIS IS 


THE SPECIAL 
SEAL KRISP 


Quaker Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat have al¬ 
ways been the ideal 
ready-to-serve breakfast 
cereals. And now they ’ve 
been made twice as crisp 
— twice as good as ever. 


A special “twice-crisping” 
process, crisps them once—then 
again.. Then seals them piping- 
hot into the new Seal Krisp 
package, which prevents any 
damp or variation in tempera¬ 
ture affecting the contents. 


You’ll notice the difference 
with your first spoonful. No 
other cereal enjoys this “twice- 
crisping ” process. No other 
cereal brings you Nature’s finest 
grain foods, puffed to complete 
digestibility. 


Get Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice from your grocer ... let 
your family" enjoy these enticing 
foods ...” new in their extra 
crisp flavour. 


pwm rice 

pmmmm 

Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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THE SEEKERS 


© 


Serial Story by 

Martin Cobb 


CHAPTER 17 
Evidence 


T/'eith was the first to rouse himself out 
of the confusion that had fallen on 
both boys. He took the shoes, which were 
damp and discoloured from having lain all 
night under the Professor’s window, and 
handed Jerry’s pair over without a word. - 

Jerry looked up, found himself unable to 
■meet the amused, malicious gleam in the 
Professor’s eyes, and looked away again, 
clenching his fists. 

“ And your dear uncle ? ” purred the 
man. “ I do hope he has passed a reason¬ 
ably quiet night ? " 

‘‘■Yes—for a change ! ” returned Jerry 
fiercely; but the Professor, unperturbed, 
moved to go away down the path again. 

“ I realise,” he said, " that in my eager¬ 
ness to learn how your uncle is I have come 
at an inconveniently early hour. I must 
call or send for news later on this morning." 
Jerry’s impulse was to tell the man to keep 
his inquiries to himself, but he had been 
gently bred, and he found himself saying 
with involuntary politeness : 

“ Uncle will no doubt be awake later.” 

Keith, however, had had more chance to 
recover himself. 

“What about this branch?” he de¬ 
manded, holding out the withered twig. 

Carrington stopped short and turned. 

“ What branch ? ” he asked abruptly, 
then made a show of examining the leaves 
before him. " Dear, dear ! ” he said. 

“ It really looks as if these fine old trees 
have been attacked by some insect! I 
hope your park is not going to be destroyed 
by a blight.” 

“ I hope not too ! ” said Jerry grimly. 

“ The trees have done no harm.” 

” Harm ? ” The man laughed with an 
assumption of lightness. '”You surely 
don’t believe that harm comes upon the 
wicked only ? " As he spoke he tugged 
gently at the branch in Keith’s hand. 
Keith held on.to it. 

" I am something of an expert on insect 
pests,” said the Professor. 

." You ought to be,” said Keith signifi¬ 
cantly. The Professor glanced at him with 
an ugly gleam for a moment in his eye, but 
apparently chose to let the remark pass. 

“If you will allow me to take this speci¬ 
men to my rooms, where, I have a micro¬ 
scope,” he said, “ I might be able to tell 
you what has attacked your trees, and 
suggest-what you may do to save them.” 

“ I don’t think we will give you that 
trouble,” said Jerry firmly, and laid his 
hand in turn on the twig. " We’ll be 
wanting this bunch of leaves for evidence." 

The Professor raised his eyebrows. Did 
Keith imagine it, or did his eyes flicker for a’ 
moment to Jerry’s still discoloured cheek ? 

“ Evidence ? ” he said. " I think you 
have had. sufficient eyidence—you had 
better take warning from it. It is the 
evidence of a will that does not slacken. 
Good-morning.” 

The two boys watched him as he walked 
rapidly away, followed by his big Arab 
servant. 

" Well ! ” said Keith finally. " He made 
that pretty plain, didn’t he ? ” 

“ He did ! ” returned Jerry. " He's got 
himself in this thing rather deeply, you 
know. If we can prove the assault on 
Uncle, and if we have this branch analysed 
and can show by help of the doctor’s 
evidence that my face and your hands 
were deliberately poisoned--” 

“ We’d have something to put before 
the police,” Keith finished for him, “ and 
I imagine our friend here would not like 
that at all.” 

" No ; I fancy the last thing he wants 
is an investigation into his doings. Look 
here, there’s still time before breakfast; 
let’s just talk over what we know about 
this man, and see what’s to be done.” 

The two boys sat down on a rustic bench. 

“ The first thing is,” began Keith, and 
broke off suddenly as something caught 
his eye. " I say, what’s that bit of board 
doing here ? ” 

Jerry turned, then jumped up and ran 
to the other side of the path. A piece of 
ordinary board lay just under the bushes. 
It was about six inches wide and two feet 
or more long. A stout string was fastened 
to one end and stretched backward toward 
the houses for some feet. The farther end 
was tied to a bush beside the path. 

“ Now we have it! ” cried Jerry trium¬ 
phantly. “ That board had been laid across 
the path for one of us to step on. The 
Arab, Said, came along behind. When 
Uncle stepped on the board Said jerked the 
string, the board was jerked from under 
Uncle’s feet in the dark! What a foul trick! ” 


" I wouldn’t put much past them ! ” 
remarked Keith. “ Well, that’s more 
evidence, anyway.” 

“ No wonder the Professor was out 
bright and early to collect the traces of his 
little game!” said Jerry. “But there’s 
nothing so very ‘ powerful ’ about this, 
in spite of his boastings. It’s just a rotten 
little booby-trap.” 

“ I don’t think there’s anything so very 
marvellous about anything he has done 
so far,” remarked Keith. “ It’s all on a 
par with this. Except his knowledge of 
ancient languages, of course ; that seems 
to be quite authentic.” 

“ Yes, Uncle would have caught him out 
long ago if he hadn’t been all right that 
way,” said Jerry. “ Do you think he’s really 
a professor from Alabama ? ” 

“ Not he ! " said Keith decidedly. “ He 
only mentioned Alabama because it’s so 
far away. I doubt if he’s ever seen the 
States unless on a vaudeville tour.” 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” 

" Well, I think he’s used to calling him¬ 
self ‘ Professor,’ all right,” said Keith, 

“ but I think he’s a professor of magic; 
you know, the kind that makes rabbits 
come out of hats and all that sort of thing; 
Probably he’s rather good at it.” 

" That accounts for our scare last night, 

I suppose ? ”. 

“ I’m sure of it. He had an idea we 
should be paying him a visit, and had the 
place arranged to welcome us.” 

“ But if he’s a variety magician,” 
protested Jerry, “ how does he happen to 
be so learned ? I don’t suppose many of 
them go in for ancient languages.” 

"No; there’s the difficulty. But the way 
I figure it out is this : He is really a very- 
learned man (maybe he was a professor at 
some university at some time or other); 
anyway, he’s gone wrong. Either for 
professional purposes or, more probably, 
because he really believes in ,it, he wants 
to learn the magic of the ancient Chaldeans.” 

" They were famous astrologers and 
magicians, I know,” said Jerry. “ I should 
think that a really- intelligent modern 
magician would give a good deal to learn 
their secrets.” 

“ It’s more than that with our sports¬ 
man," said Keith, “ Probably he has 
persuaded himself that he really is Prince 
Nebu re-incarnated ; I -think he’s got what 
they call a monomania, and that he has a 
right to all that gentleman’s property.” 

" In that case he’ll stop at nothing to get 
it,” remarked Jerry. " You know, we could 
get rid of his attentions by handing over the 
pottery fragments. They’re no good to us.” 

“ Do you mean that ? ” asked Keith. 

“ No, as a matter of fact 1 don’t. If he’d 
asked for the things, like a good boy-, Uncle 
might have let .him have them, or at least 
copies of the inscriptions, as he’s so keen. 
But I don’t like the way he tries.to snatch." 

CHAPTER 18 

Carrington Has To Go 

'TVe boys were in Sir William’s sick room 
* when Professor Carrington was an¬ 
nounced later that morning. He came in 
preceded by the enormous Said, clad in an 
impressive burnous. He wore a brilliant 
turban and gold rings in his ears. He 
carried in both hands a gilded basket of 
peaches, which he set on the bedside table, 
bowed and withdrew. 

“ Ta-ra-a-a-a! from the orchestra,” 
murmured Jerry. 

“ He has forgotten his top hat,” returned 
Keith in the same low tone. “ What’s he 
going to get the rabbits out of ? ” 

Both boys, more from fear of shocking 
Sir William by- their rudeness than out of 
consideration for the Professor, had spoken 
softly-, but Carrington, who must have had 
unusually- sharp ears, threw- them a furious 
glance. Sir William, how-ever, had noticed 
nothing and was placidly- thanking Professor 
Carrington for his gift. 

“ These are very- particular peaches,” said 
the Professor. “ Will you not try one, my 
respected friend ? ” He tried one w-ith his 
fingers. “ This one seems in excellent 
condition. And perhaps there are enough 
for our young friends to have a share.” 

His ", young friends ” watched anxiously 
as the unsuspecting Sir William admired the 
peach. “ I think 1 w-ill not taste it just now. 
Professor,” said he, " I see it is nearly- time 
for my coffee. A fine peach like that will 
be a delicious dessert.” 

The Professor laid down the peach and 
drew his chair closer. 

“ I fear I'have added a somewhat selfish 
reason to my natural wish to see how you 
are this morning, Sir William,” he said. “ I 
find I must leave your charming country 
sooner than I had intended. But I cannot 


endure to go away- "without learning a little 
more about y-our epoch-making discoveries 
in Ub-al-Haddad." 

“ That’s spreading it a bit thick, isn’t it, 
Professor ? ” said Keith. 

Carrington looked at him, and Keith felt 
a chill up his spine. 

“ As I was saying, Sir William, I wish 
very- much to see once more the vase you 
found, and any other things—no matter how 
small." Carrington emphasised the last 
words, and Jerry- glanced at Keith, patting 
the pocket in his shirt. I am sure I can 
rely- on your kindness to allow- me to see 
everythin".” 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned the old gentle¬ 
man ; “ w-ith the greatest pleasure, but, as 
you know, most of it has gone to the 
museums, w-hich had the first claim on it. 
And as for the vase that, I regret to tell 
you, disappeared the other day- in some 
inexplicable way. I still cling to the hope 
that it has been merely- misplaced.” 

" How- very sad for y-ou,” cried the 
Professor. " I am deeply- grieved.” 

Jerry- made a pretence of offering him his 
handkerchief to catch the, crocodile tears. 
The Professor looked at him with such 
venom that even Sir William noticed that 
something w-as w-rong. “If you boys insist 
on playing about,” he said, “ you must go 
out in the grounds to do it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said both boys at once, and 
sat very- still, having no desire to miss the 
rest of this conversation. 

“ Then there is no hope of my seeing the 
vase ? ” continued the Professor. " I am 
deeply disappointed. I hope y-ou w-ill soon 
find it.” 

" Yes, we hope so too,” said Jerry- with 
feeling. The Professor stirred uneasily, but 
Sir William was unmoved. It. w-as a very 
natural and kindly wish which Jerry had 
expressed. 

“ I presume you have no copy- of the 
inscriptions on the vase ? ” asked Professor 
Carrington confidently-. 

Sir William’s reply made him jump. 
“ Well, yes, as a matter of fact I have,” 
replied the old gentleman calmly, and the 
boys uttered three internal cheers, and 
w-ondered why- they- had not thought of that 
possibility before. “You see, I was very- 
impatient to get at the disciphering of them, 
so I copied them off carefully- as a prelimin¬ 
ary. No sooner had I copied them than the 
vase disappeared.” 

May 1 see them ?asked the Professor, 
swallowing hard. It w-as evident he had 
w-anted to keep the secret of the inscriptions 
for himself alone. 

" Of course. Keith, will you look in 
my study ? ” (Jerry’s heart sank. That 
study-, he remembered, had been pretty 
thoroughly searched by the Professor him¬ 
self.) " I imagine I must have shut it in¬ 
to my- book on inscriptions. Look on the 
shelves, w-ill you ? " 

Mentally Jerry reached out and shook his 
uncle’s hand. In looking for bits of pottery 
the thieves w-ould not have searched the 
books. No doubt the copy was safe. But 
what did the man who had the original vase 
want with the copy- ? 

“ But don’t tell me. Sir William, that of 
all the things you dug up you kept only- the 
vase for yourself ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s all I kept of my finds,” 
returned Sir William, and told the literal 
truth, for the pottery fragments had not 
been dug up on his expedition. Innocent 
as he was of the Professor’s real intention, 
the thought of the pottery fragments did not 
enter his mind. " Of course,” he added. " the 
boys each brought away a small article— 
Jerry a ring, and Keith a small vase.” 

" May-1 see them ? ” The Professor spoke 
quickly-. 

"Of course. Jerry-, get them, please.” 

Jerry w-as obliged to go, but to his relief 
Keith at that moment entered with the 
copied inscriptions, w-hich he handed, per¬ 
force, to the Professor. In a few moments 
Jerry was back with the gold vase and the 
ring. The Professor, who had gone over 
to the fire, gave them one swift glance and 
handed them back. 

“ These are worthless. I mean that they 
are of no interest to me,” he said, making 
a show of reading the copied inscriptions in 
his hands. 

At that moment Sir William’s morning 
lunch was brought in. Jerry glanced at 
Keith,, and Keith nodded. He stepped 
forward to clear the bedtable so that the 
trav might be put on it, and in clearing the 
table he carried off the suspected , peaches 
without being seen by either the Professor 
or Sir William. 

Jerry, intent on this manoeuvre, had 
withdrawal his watchfulness from the 
Professor. 'He w-as recalled by a slight 
rustle at his side. The papers had slipped 
from the Professor’s hands and w-ere 
dropping into the fire! 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Boys! 


LG 4-559 




Here’s a Paper You’ll Read Right 
Through from Cover to Cover! 

MODERN BOY 

On Sale Every Monday 2d. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

AH applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i£d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P. 2 ), 60 , Leicester Hoad, East Finchley, N. 2 . 


Young People 


love Sardines and 
they are good for 
them too. Those they choose arc the 

Marie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines. 

GOOD ? Well, there are more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
be had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 


16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours’ happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum! 
homes of East London ? Please respond liberally to 
—The Rev. PERCY INESON (Superintendent), 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St.. E.C.4 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filline 
FLEET S.F. PEN. with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price, 4/-, or wilh 5 coupons only 2/9 
De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


The Paper that Made Wireless Popular. 

Popular Wireless 

3d. Thursday. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 
GIBBS DENTIFRICE' © 


get this model 
steamship Free 

Would you like a model steamship free ? 

If so, collect 12 blue and white labels from 
Libby’s famous foods and send them with 
your name and address to Libby’s, 8 Great 
Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 

In exchange you will receive the numbered 
parts with full directions for building the 
ship for yourself. It is a fascinating model 
and great fun to build. 

LIBBY, M9NEILL & LIBBY LTD. 

S GT. TOWER STREET, LONDON 



“ I wanf to keep my 
feefh perfecf . . 

I would never use anything 
hut Gibbs Dentifrice 1 ' 

Those who value their teeth very highly and who frankly admit that 
they are prepared to be extravagant over such things as tooth*, 
cleaners, invariably choose Gibbs Dentifrice, for they find that no 
matter how much they might be willing to spend elsewhere, they 
cannot find a better dentifrice. 

H "IV»nB*TTrnT7T 1 ni'iTVI It*' Gibbs Dentifrice cleans all surfaces and the 
||B M 1 [»j U11W‘1 y spaces between the teeth. Polishing is 

gentle, yet effective. No risk of scratch. 
Used regularly twice a day, Gibbs Dentifrice will keep your teeth 
sound and white at a cost of less than half-a-farthing a day. 

Users of Gibbs Dentifrice number millions. They are found in all 
classes of society, Young, middle-aged and old. Dentists recom¬ 
mend it without hesitation. They say Gibbs Dentifrice is the only 
tooth cleanser needed from childhood to age. 

T iL ' JW N | I * M 1 11 You would be well advised to begin using 

I f /rnHnl nn?' 1 1K[Ccy Gibbs Dentifrice today. Know the joy of 

perfect cleanness in the mouth. Sense the 
smooth, clean feel of the sparkling enamel—white and glistening. 
Note the firmness, the healthy rosiness of the gums. Your teeth are 
precious, use Gibbs Dentifrice and preserve their beauty. 

Your teeth are Ivory Castles—defend them with 




BRITISH MADE 

In neat aluminium cases ; Popular size 7Jd ; Large site 1/-; 
De Luxe 116; Refills lid. For those who prefer a paste there is ' 
Gibbs Dental Cream in Tubes 6d and 1/-. 

D. & W. GIBBS LTD., COLD CREAM SOAP WORKS, LONDON, 


GD41C 


E.l 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i| lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc, 
Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns sent with pleasure. Blankets, 
Rugs, etc. 

ABOUT 6 o YEARS' REPUTATION . 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Us a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Old is Grandpa ? 

P>eivurked Grandpa, “ In a few 
years time half my age 
multiplied by half my age will 
make the year in which 1 was 
born.” How old is Grandpa now ? 

^ A nswer next week 

Old Nail Holes 

JTOR filling up old nail holes in 
walls there is nothing so 
good as plaster of paris and milk. 

Fresh milk should be used, the 
plaster being worked up into a 
stiff paste and then pressed: into 
the hole.' Where it is necessary to 
reinsert a nail this may be pushed 
in while the plaster is still soft. 
The milk makes the plaster stay 
in place much better than water. 


Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



La maison Le limier Le cerceau 


II habite une maison de campagne. 
On chasse avec plusieurs limiers. 
Chaque garponnet joue au cerceau. 

What Animal is This ? 

Tn the pause but not in the halt, 
In the brine but not in the 
salt, 

In the stick but not in the wood, 
In the cloak but not in the hood, 
In the nail but not in the post, 

In the shore but not in the coast, 
In the body but not in the mind, 
Complete, a forest pig you’ll find. 

Answer next week 

Storing Apples 

Pick apples that are almost 
fully developed. 

Be very careful to avoid bruising. 
Allow them to “ cool off ” for 
some time. 

. Wrap' each fruit in a piece of 
tissue paper, and place in a box. 

Store in a cool, dark, well- 
ventilated cellar. 

Early Days 

Wedgwood. It is a fortunate 
thing for the world that at sixteen 
Josiah Wedgwood contracted a 
serious illness. Had he not done 
so he might have continued to 
follow his trade as a thrower in a 
pottery works. 

■ But during the many months 
that he was ill he studied the art 
of pottery, devising ways of 
improving the quality of the 
colours and materials with which 
he worked. He introduced more 
balanced shapes, more artistic 
patterns, a better glaze,' and so 
on. After his recovery he took a 
small works in Burslem, and before 
long was appointed potter to the 
Queen. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Mer¬ 
cury,Venus, 
and Mars are 
in the East. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South and Ura¬ 
nus is in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
at 8 p.m. on September j. 

Parcels and Shelves 
A storeroom has five shelves. 

Altogether the shelves hold 
.120 parcels. The first and second 
shelves hold 60 , the second and 
third 51, the third and fourth 42, 
and the fourth and fifth 38 . 

How many parcels are there on 

each shelf ? Answer next week 

Can You Do This ? 

gEE if you can replace the words in 
brackets by suitable names so 
as to make sense of the following: 

When (Yorkshire river) went to 
(Lincolnshire estuary) he. found a 
(Staffordshire town) in the (Somer¬ 
setshire town), and the floor was 
covered with water. 

Wouldn’t it be (island in the 
English Channel) when the (island 
of the Inner Hebrides) is blue, 

If all the (town in the Isle of 


Wight) began to (town in Wicklow) 
and all the donkeys moo ? 

The (island in the Irish Sea) 
dressed in a (Channel Island) 
and (River in Scotland) trousers, 
wheeled his (town in Lancashire) 
full of (town in North Wales) 
(North Irish county) the road. 

Answer next week 

Giant and Midget Frogs 
'J'he .largest frog known is the 

giant Bull Frog of Africa. It 
weighs ten pounds. The smallest 
species of frog is found in Cuba. 
It is so tiny that its weight is 
hardly equal to that of three grains 
of wheat. It would take twenty- 
thousand Cuban frogs to equal 
the weight of one bull frog. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
'Just Simple Arithmetic. Here are 
three different ways: 

5 (4 + 2 — 3 —'l ) = 10 
1 + 3 — 4 + (5 x 2 )= 10 


. Diagonal Acrostic 

Head and Tail ROSTRUM 
Plump, plum, PALETTE 
lump. -WHISTLE 

ENGLAND 
The School Fees B E E S W A X 
£32 HANDBAG- 
M E R C U R Y 



The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

’"There are 55 words or abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. Abbrevia- 
1 tions are indicated by an asterisk.. * Answer next week 



Reading Across. 1 . The centre of a fruit. 4 . To intertwine- the 
hair. 8. The first garden. 12 . A poem. 13 . A hint on which to 
act. 14 . A title. 16 . Female of'the hart. 17 . Hateful. 20 . Rocky 
strata. 22 . Pig pen. 23 . Plant fluid. 25 . A beverage. 26 . A hole 
for ashes. 28 . Kingdoms. ■ 31 . Viscous substance used for making 
joins. 32 . The staff of life. 34 . A camper’s dwelling. 36 . Smart.. 38 . 
Receptacle for tea. 39 . Of greater expanse. 40 . Behold. 41 . A 
common seasoning. 43 . Easy elegance. " 45 . Early English.* 46 . A 
sheep. 47 . To have regard to. 48 . Wrath. 

Reading Down. 1 . Frigid. 2 . Not even. 3 . To put forth a second 
time. 4 . Passenger vehicle. 5 . With reference to. 6. Exists. 7 . A 
stamp used in coining. 9 . Imagined. 10 . An age. 11 . Urgent want. 
13 . Great Dutch painter. 15 . A school roll. 18 . Not these. 19 . 
Bachelor of Arts.* 21 . Pertaining to the early Britons. 23 . Walks 
with affected dignity. 24 . To ride ostentatiously. 26 . Permit. 27 . 
In the same place.* 29 . Editor.* 30 . To speak derisively. 31 . Fierce 
storm. 33 . Edvardus Rex.* 35 . A plant. 37 . By-product of coal. 
39 . Humour. 42 . French for the. 44 . House of Commons.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Agriculturists 

'J’hey were discussing public 
schools. 

“ They have turned out some 
wonderful men. Take poets, for 
instance,” said Pro. “ Byron 
was a Harrow boy.” 

“Yes,” broke in. Con; “and 
Bums, he was a ploughboy ! ” 


Uneasy Conscience 
J)R Merryman is all in favour 
of Disarmament, but he 
cannot see eye to eye with the 
correspondent who says he objects 
to living on Earth because it is a 
revolver. 

Weather Wisdom 



'J’iIE breezes - of summer can 
scarcely jbe heard, . 

As they hurry along helter-skelt, " 
But the "gusts that the Autumn 
will presently bring 
Like one’s fly-away hat may be felt. 


Xwo 


Nerve ... 

young doctors met 


for 

the" first time since thej; 
were at college together. 

“ I’m specialising in nerve 
treatment,” said one. 

“ And have you had any suc¬ 
cess ? ” asked the other. 

“ I should say so! ” was the 
reply. “ Why, when I had finished 
with my last case the patient 
asked me to lend him ten pounds.” 

Simple Division 

John had been given some 
J apples. 

“ Did you divide those three 
apples with your brother ? ” asked 
the donor later. 

•' “ Yes,” replied John'; “ but as 
it is so awkward to divide three 
I ate the odd one first.” 


Two Opinions 

Xhey were discussing- a young 
lawyer friend. 

“ He’s a smart fellow,” said 
Jones. “ He has the law at his 
finger-tips.” 

“ Oh, has. he ? ” replied Smith. 
“ That’s just as well, for I’m sure 
he has little in his head.” 


Tuppence Finds His Way 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T uppence was the name of 
Roy Leslie’s little Cairn 
terrier. He was a jolly little 
dog, and the two were the 
greatest friends. 

V One Friday evening in the 
end of , June Tuppence was 
not at his usual post when 
Roy came home. 

> “ Where’s 5 Tuppence ? ” he 
asked his mother. 

She di*d not know. She 
had not seen him since a 
■tinker man had come to the 
door selling tin pails. Roy 
and his mother looked at 
each other when she said 
this; the same terrible thought 
was in both their hearts. 

All that night and next day 
Roy searched for his pet, but 
all in vain. 

i The world became a sad 
place for Roy. In spite of 


© © 

advertisements and inquiries 
Tuppence was not found. 

Roy was a Boy Scout, and 
he was going with his com¬ 
pany to a Scout Camp in 
Hillshire. If Tuppence weren’t 
lost how happy he would be! 

The weather was very good 
when, in the beginning of 
July, the Boy Scouts went 
into camp. It was a lovely 
spot, with a river quite near 
and a thick wood to shelter 
the tents. The boys belong¬ 
ing to the other companies 
were friendly, decent chaps, 
and when the news spread 
that the County Commis¬ 
sioner was to come to inspect 
them the excitement was 
great. Part of the inspection 
was to be a route march 
through the woods and round 
by a quarry. 


© 

As the company marched 
past the quarry they could 
see that a colony of tinkers 
had encamped there. 

Suddenly a little bundle 
of brindled fur, an excited 
pair of bright eyes, an eager, 
warm tongue, and a highly T 
beating little heart hurled 
itself against Roy’s legs. 

“ Tuppence ! ” he gasped. 

“ About! Quick turn ! 
By the right! ” shouted the 
Captain. 

Roy gave an agonized look 
at his dog. He hadn’t the 
courage to ask leave to fall 
out. He was on parade, and 
the company were under 
inspection ! But, oh ! the 
pain of marching on and leav¬ 
ing Tuppence. 

When he got back to camp 
he went to his own Scout¬ 


master and begged for per¬ 
mission to look for his dog. 
The Scoutmaster not onlv 
gave it, but he had a motor¬ 
bike, and he proposed, to 
save time, to cycle to the 
tinker’s camp" and to take 
Roy on his pillion. 

Off they set, quick as the 
wind, but quick as they were, 
they were not in time to 
catch the tinkers. The 
quarry hole was empty ! 

Roy felt as if his heart would 
break. With misty eyeshemade 
his way back to his own tent. 

Roy's chum. Jack Graham, 
had unrolled his bed for him, 
and there, lying sleeping on 
his pillow, very weary-looking 
but contented, was—Tup¬ 
pence ! He had, with his 
wonderful sense of smell, 
found his way to the camp. 



if you SO to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of 
toothache sooner or later. Keep your 
teeth clean and you can expect them 
to last you all your life. There is no 
better way of protecting the teeth 
than cleaning them twice a day, every 
morning and evening, with Euthymol 
Toothpaste. 

Euthymol 

TOOTH/ PAST E 

KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 
Fill in the coupon below end a 7*day free . 
sample tube will be sent to you. Large tube 1/3 
from all chemists. 

| rm I POM To Euthymol Dept. 81JJ, ! 
I 50 Beolt St., London, W.l. 1 

J Free of all charge please send a week's sample J 
I' tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. ! 


I Name. | 

j Address. I 

I I 

I . I 

|- BLOCK LETTE RS PLEASE _" • 
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Every day 
—health 

for Work 
and Play. 


Hovis Every Day— 



The First Rule of Health. 


HOVIS Ltd.. London, Macclesfield, Bristol, etc. 
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